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rjlHE  GREAT  CONVENTION.—By 

t  the  time  you  see  this,  numerous 
accounts  of  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  appeared.  The  well- 
wishing  Winship  will  have  run  one  of  those 
brilliant  word  panoramas  of  his  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  picturing  the  best 
performances  of  an  amazing  multitude  of 
participants;  Catell,  Ryan,  and  Walters  will 
have  produced  their  usual  dignified,  con¬ 
structive  account  in  School  and  Society;  the 
Bruce  will  have  selected  the  salient  .features 
for  The  School  Board  Journal;  Weld  and 
Searson  will  have  sifted  out  for  The  American 
Educational  Digest  the  nuggets  of  their 
choice;  the  State  journals  will  give  their 
views.  One  artist  I  miss — Bardeen.  No¬ 
body  seems  to  cover  conventions  as  he 
could.  You  could  remain  at  home  and  read 
his  accounts  in  the  School  Bulletin — what 
was  had  for  breakfast,  the  sort  of  necktie 
Blodgett  wore — so  that  you  seemed  right 
there,  yourself. 

According  to  the  remarkably  convenient 
program  which  Messrs.  Crabtree  and  Mor¬ 
gan  printed,  there  were  507  scheduled  appear¬ 
ances  of  418  persons.  To  which  could  be 
added,  if  we  knew  how  many,  those  who 
spoke  without  being  programmed,  and  also 
the  contributions  to  educational  theory  and 
policy  made  over  dining  tables,  in  hotel 
lobbies,  and  on  the  tops  of  omnibuses  when¬ 
ever  fellow  laborers  got  together.  Of  these 
unscheduled  contributions,  I  thought  the 
talk  about  election  worth  remembering. 

Politics. — I  joined  the  organization  in 


1887.  In  all  these  thirty-nine  years,  I  have 
heard  complaints  at  election  time  that  there 
is  politics.  That  is,  somebody  asks  you  to 
vote  for  somebody.  I  heard  in  Philadelphia 
two  lovely  ladies  complaining  that  someone 
not  from  their  delegation  had  told  them  at 
noon  on  Thursday  that  they  hadn’t  voted 
yet  and  ought  not  to  neglect  it.  “It’s  a 
shame,”  said  one  of  these  tardy  teachers, 
“how  the  politicians  get  into  this  associ¬ 
ation.”  On  the  same  occasion  I  heard  a 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  arguing  with  a 
lady  from  Michigan  that  the  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association  ought  to  be 
a  classroom  teacher  for  the  reason  that 
honor,  repute,  prestige,  popularity,  respect, 
dignity,  and  a  number  of  other  rewards 
would  be  given  to  the  real  educational  force 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
great  army  of  teachers  that  year  after  year 
the  association  is  published  to  the  world  as 
unable  to  find  in  its  hundred  thousands  who 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  association,  any 
one  as  capable  of  the  presidency  as  a  State 
Superintendent,  a  principal,  a  county  super¬ 
intendent,  a  city  superintendent,  or  a  uni¬ 
versity  president. 

“John,”  said  the  Lady  from  Michigan, 
“you  are  as  prone  to  swallow  anything  put 
on  your  plate  as  when  we  went  to  Sunday 
School  picnics  together.  Whoever  seriously 
thinks  that  the  presidency  of  a  working 
organization  like  this  should  be  conferred  as 
a  reward  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
to  give  her  or  them  renown,  repute,  or  rank? 
I  should  imagine  that  if  prestige  is  to  be 
sought  it  should  be  for  the  Association,  not 
for  the  president  nor  for  the  class  he  repre- 
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sents.  What  do  you  think  the  Association 
is  for?  Why  do  you  come  to  its  meetings? 
To  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  That’s  the  motive  in  elect¬ 
ing  a  president.  If  anyone  is  going  to  do 
that  better  than  Mr.  Blair  or  Miss  Mc- 
Skimmon  or  Mr.  Newlon,  or  Miss  Jones,  or 
Mr.  Owen,  or  Miss  Williams  or  than  any  of 
the  long  list  of  presidents  we  have  had, 
let’s  have  her.  But  let’s  have  her  on  the 
legitimate  reason  that  she’s  a  good  maker  of 
a  program  and  a  good  promoter  of  the 
national  interest,  not  on  the  ground  that  she 
is  of  the  most  numerous  constituency. 
That’s  mere  demagoguery.  We’ve  had  it 
in  the  presidency  of  the  Union.  Some  of 
the  poorest  presidents  of  the  U.  S.  have  gone 
in  on  the  popularity  of  the  soldier,  but  even 
then  the  candidates  were  generals.  The 
great  majority  of  the  supporters  of  the 
United  States  are  laborers,  God  bless  ’em. 
If  any  laborer  shows  the  best  promise  of 
managing  the  nation  well.  I’m  for  him,  not 
because  he’s  a  laborer,  but  because  he’s  the 
best  man  in  sight  for  the  job.  But  I  imagine 
that  for  some  time  to  come  the  thinking 
people  of  the  nation  and  those  of  this  Associ¬ 
ation  will  elect  presidents  on  the  basis  of 
expectation  of  service  rather  than  with 
desire  to  compliment  any  particular  portion 
of  the  membership.”  These,  or  words  to 
this  effect,  were  shot  so  cheerfully  at  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  that  I  won¬ 
dered  why  such  a  refreshing  rejoinder. 
“  He  and  she  went  to  the  same  college  and  he 
married  her  sister.”  So  may  we  see  how 
coeducation  tames  brothers-in-law. 

Not  Enough  New  Stuff? — Another  hoary- 
headed  criticism  always  wandering  around 
our  conventions  is  the  wail  that  too  many  of 
the  same  old  standbys  are  put  upon  the  pro¬ 
pram.  Here  they  are:  Sarah  Arnold,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bagley,  Henry  Bailey,  Bird  Baldwin, 
Francis  Blair,  Isiah  Bowman,  Mary  Brad¬ 
ford,  Edwin  Broome,  Randall  Condon, 
Robert  Cooley,  George  Counts,  Hollis  Dann, 
William  Davidson,  Edgar  Dawson,  Edward 
Doudna,  Milton  Fairchilds,  Thomas  Fine- 
gan,  Jessie  Fink,  John  Finley,  Harold  Foght, 


[September 

James  Glass,  James  Gwinn,  James  Hosic, 
Fred  Hunter,  Thomas  Johnson,  Olive  Jones, 
William  Kilpatrick,  Margaret  Knox,  Milton 
Lefler,  William  Longshore,  Mary  McSkim- 
mon,  Albert  Meredith,  Joy  Morgan,  Cayce 
Morrison,  Jesse  Newlon,  John  Norton, 
Howard  Nudd,  William  Owen,  Angelo 
Patri,  Carroll  Pearse,  George  Strayer,  Ed¬ 
ward  Thorndike,  William  Webster,  Albert 
Winship,  Stephen  Wise,  and  John  Withers. 
That  makes  forty-five  out  of  418,  about 
10  per  cent,  encores.  How  do  they  get  on 
the  program?  I  know.  I  had  a  program 
to  make  a  year  ago.  You  have  to  ask  these 
people.  Only  one  on  this  list  asks  to  be  put 
on,  and  he  really  is  well  worth  hearing.  The 
trouble  with  these  old  timers  is,  they  fill  the 
hall  with  voluntary  auditors;  they  are 
known  because  they  have  said  things  worth 
saying.  People  think  they  will  do  it  again. 
They  do. 

Attacking  aStupidity. — I  heard  43  speeches. 
I  thought  this  year’s  crop  remarkably  good. 
It  was  worth  the  price  of  the  membership 
ticket  to  hear  Fred  Hunter  direct  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  permanent  contract  for  satis¬ 
factory  teachers.  Really,  my  friend,  right 
here  is  involved  one  of  the  most  stupid  and 
ruinous  propositions  of  our  day.  The 
American  people  set  out  to  secure  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  nation  by  a  system  of 
common  schools.  Industry,  business,  medi¬ 
cine  have  developed.  Their  promoters  saw 
that  progress  in  them  is  possible  only  by 
stability.  The  turnover  must  be  prevented. 
The  railroad  company  I  used  to  work  for 
encouraged  me  to  consider  myself  a  perma¬ 
nent  employee.  Every  going  concern  I 
know  anything  about  makes  the  same 
propaganda  among  its  men:  “Stay  with  us; 
invest  in  the  company;  make  yourself  in¬ 
dispensable.”  Education,  too,  has  developed 
its  science,  its  skills,  its  experiences.  It  has 
shown  itself  to  be  a  long-time  process.  It 
must  have  stability.  The  turnover  is  ap¬ 
palling.  We  cannot  run  schools  even  fifty 
per  cent,  as  well  as  we  know  how  to  run 
them  because  of  the  changing  personnel. 
Why  cannot  our  schools  be  as  stable  as  our 
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banks?  Petty  politics — the  teachers*  po¬ 
sition  a  chance  to  get  a  job  for  someone. 
Who  opposes  permanent  contract?  Boards 
of  Education.  Why?  It  takes  away  the 
exercise  of  cheap,  contemptible,  political 
power.  It  warms  the  heart  to  see  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  large  city  head  a  committee 
of  a  hundred  to  keep  this  matter  moving. 
The  printed  reports  of  the  committee  are 
excellent.  This  work  alone  and  the  value 
of  supporting  this  committee  would  justify 
the  existence  of  the  National  Association  if 
nothing  else  were  done.  The  logic  of  the 
movement  is  sound.  Work  by  teachers* 
associations  securing  the  support  of  the  best 
people  has  secured  and  held  tenure  in  several 
locations.  You  can  get  it  for  your  com¬ 
munity  if  you  work  hard  enough. 

Three  Sorts  of  Us. — Speaking  of  Fred 
Hunter,  I  heard  no  better  story  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  he  told,  illustrating  three  types 
of  teachers.  An  enquiring  soul  saw  three 
men  each  cutting  blocks  of  stone  for  the  same 
edifice. 

“What  art  thou  about?’*  asked  the 
Curious  One  of  the  first  workman. 

“I  am  cutting  stone,’*  he  replied. 

“What  doest  thou?’*  the  stranger  asked 
the  second. 

“I’m  making  wages,”  he  said. 

“And  thou?”  enquired  the  Curious  of  the 
third. 

“I’m  making  a  Cathedral,”  he  answered. 

A  Solemn  Opening. — ^There  was  a  quiet 
and  dignified  beauty  in  the  vesper  service 
under  the  trees  of  Independence  Square 
with  the  grand  old  hymns  and  the  sacred  old 
tower  looking  down  upon  us.  Wondering 
children  from  adjacent  homes  wandered  into 
the  aisles  and  stood  open  eyed  in  the  front 
spaces  awed  by  the  solemnity.  No  police¬ 
man  chased  them  out.  Mary  McSkim- 
mon’s  eyes  twinkled  every  time  she  looked 
down  at  the  little  ones.  Whenever  there  is 
a  convention  of  automobile  manufacturers 
there  is  always  an  exhibit  of  their  wares.  I 
think  if  I  had  the  management  of  teachers* 
assemblies  I  would  manage  always  somehow 


to  introduce  a  bevy  of  the  most  lovable 
children  I  could  find. 

Bagley  and  the  National  Ideal. — I  got 
no  better  thrill  at  Philadelphia  than  from 
listening  to  William  Bagley  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  theory  of  education.  Democracy  is 
under  fire,  he  said,  and  the  education  spring¬ 
ing  from  democracy.  College  Professors 
and  presidents  are  among  those  sneering  at 
it.  Dictatorship  here  and  there  in  Europe 
supplants  rule  by  the  people.  The  figures 
Dr.  Bagley  quoted  as  to  the  percentage  of 
illiterate  population  in  the  different  nations, 
the  relation  of  these  figures  to  dictatorship 
or  Bolshevism,  are  things  to  be  culled  by 
you  and  me  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  as  soon  as  printed  and  made  a 
part  of  our  defences  against  the  growing 
attacks  upon  our  public  schools.  Bagley 
asks  us  to  keep  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
to  let  the  dog  wag  the  tail,  to  maintain  the 
American  idea  that  the  schools  are  consti¬ 
tuted  and  maintained  at  public  expense  for 
the  public,  for  the  people,  for  the  masses, 
for  all  of  us,  not  for  part  of  us.  Bagley 
seems  to  me  the  most  effective  dikebuilder 
we  have  against  the  flood  of  anti-democracy 
appearing  in  high  places.  He  does  not 
scream,  he  waves  no  flag,  he  makes  no 
oratorical  flight  with  pause  for  the  cheers, 
but  like  an  honest  lawyer  of  the  new  school 
he  brings  his  facts  up  calmly  and  builds 
them  solidly  into  a  solid,  workmanlike 
embankment.  I  hope  he*s  working  on 
another  book.  In  Determinism  in  Edu¬ 
cation  he  meets  the  dangers  of  the  super¬ 
testers  and  defends  the  ordinary  child.  The 
task  before  him  now  is  to  ward  off  from 
democracy  itself  the  blows  of  the  over¬ 
learned.  May  he  produce  a  volume  so 
intended. 

Overalls. — ^There  was  another  quiver  of 
democracy  when  Francis  Blair  spoke  of 
the  boys  in  overalls  reciting  in  the  high 
school  literature  class.  The  interruption  by 
a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause  was  interest¬ 
ing.  All  the  robing,  mortar-boarding  and 
“doctoring’*  that  has  come  upon  us  in  the 
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last  few  years  hasn’t  killed  our  traditional 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  laboring  multitude 
along  with  our  fathers  and  brothers.  Some 
day  somebody  will  realize  that  our  professing 
to  teach  the  dignity  of  labor  is  askew  with 
our  dolling  up  our  graduates  in  academic 
millinery.  If  we  set  out  to  dignify  labor  let 
us  adopt  for  graduation  exercises  the  over¬ 
alls  of  work  and  be  proud  of  the  uniform. 
The  women  teachers  are  beating  us.  There 
are  9377  smocks  worn  daily  by  ladies  of  the 
classroom  in  New  York  City  alone. 

The  Lame  Ducks. — Cincinnatus  Condon 
said  a  striking  thing:  “When  I  saw  the 
thousand  high  school  graduates  receiving 
their  diplomas,  I  thought  of  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  who  had  not  come  through.”  That’s 
a  modern  note.  My  high  school  was  a  con¬ 
sciously  intended  sifting  process.  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  was  gloried  in.  “  Despic¬ 
able,”  says  Condon.  “Every  one  we  fail 
to  bring  through  is  a  failure  of  our  school 
system.  No  other  business  would  lose  so 
much  unfinished  material.” 

The  Bugaboo  of  School  Control. — George 
Strayer’s  conduct  of  the  discussion  on  a 
National  Education  bill  was  exemplary. 
Without  any  oratory  such  as  a  big  propo¬ 
sition  like  this  easily  suggests  he  made  the 
bill  entirely  clear  and  gave  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  to  every  objection.  It  is  a 
measure  that  has  been  much  befuddled  by 
opponents  and  not  a  little  lied  about.  The 
Philadelphia  newspaper  editorials  which  I 
saw  were  all  hostile  and  none  of  them  showed 
a  grasp  of  the  proposition. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  our  Frank¬ 
lins,  Washingtons,  Jelfersons,  Clintons, 
Stephenses,  Manns,  Lincolns,  Garfields, 
Hardings,  Coolidges  have  said  that  the  hope 
of  the  nation  lies  in  universal  education. 
Lincoln  and  others  have  asserted  that  no 
civic  proposition  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  nation  than  to  educate  all  the  people. 
Our  American  glorification  of  schools  seems 
to  me  to  have  had  in  it  an  amazing  lot  of 
imposture,  pretense,  and  ’rah — ’rah,  on  the 
part  of  our  civic  office  holders.  Mr.  Borah 


says  this  bill,  setting  up  a  department  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Commerce,  Labor,  or 
Agriculture  will  guide  and  control  edu¬ 
cation  so  that  matters  distinctly  personal 
and  local  will  be  directed  from  Washington. 
Mr.  Hill,  Dr.  Judson,  President  Lowell,  Dr. 
Macken,  President  Goodnow,  President 
Pennlman,  Mr.  Call,  as  reported  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Digest,  contend  that  the  bill 
interferes  with  state  rights,  with  the  parents, 
with  the  teaching  of  Latin,  and  might  in¬ 
crease  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Read  the 
bill.  Compare  the  duties  of  the  proposed 
Secretary  of  Education  with  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  of  Labor,  or  of 
Agriculture.  How  will  the  education  of 
Arizona  be  stifled?  As  the  labor  is?  As 
farming  is?  As  Commerce  is?  How  is  a 
Republican  Secretary  of  Education  in  a 
Republican  President’s  cabinet  going  to  hurt 
education  in  Democratic  New  York?  I 
can’t  see  it.  The  bill  proposes  simplification 
of  the  present  federal  educational  agencies, 
collection  and  dissemination  of  facts.  It 
establishes  not  an  executive  department  like 
that  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Navy,  but  a 
welfare  department  like  that  of  Agriculture. 
The  fear  of  control  seems  to  me  gratuitous. 
Senator  Curtis,  Representative  Reed,  Dr. 
Strayer.  Dr.  Judd,  Commissioner  Smith, 
Superintendents  Haas  and  Hill,  the  twenty- 
nine  educational  and  civic  organizations 
pronouncing  for  the  bill,  can  be  counted  on 
to  look  out  for  liberty.  It  looks  to  me  like 
a  plain  case  of  a  service  grown  too  big  to  be 
submerged  in  the  department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  has  too  much.  Commerce 
was  too  big.  They  took  it  out  of  the  In¬ 
terior;  so  with  Labor,  so  with  Agriculture. 
This  is  an  expected  and  inevitable  expansion. 
To  keep  it  in  an  inferior  place  is,  in  fact,  to 
deny  to  education  the  Importance  which  by 
words  you  give  it.  Anyhow,  I  can’t  see  how 
education  profits  from  the  local  control  you 
want  to  keep  over  it.  Local  control  doesn’t 
give  you  tenure,  you  have  to  go  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  it;  it  doesn’t  give  you  dignity, 
progress,  nor  respectability.  America  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  its  teachers  more  respect¬ 
able.  They  would  be  more  so  if  their  calling 
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were  recognized  along  with  farming,  shooting, 
and  carrying  mail.  It  took  more  than  fifty 
years  to  make  schools  the  agencies  of  Amer¬ 
ican  government  by  taxing  everybody  to 
support  them.  It  took  eighty-nine  years 
to  abolish  slavery  against  the  doctrine  of 
state  rights.  Discussion  will  eventually  put 
education  in  America  upon  as  high  a  plane 
as  agriculture.  Cheer  up.  Keep  talking. 

An  Earnest  of  Faith. — I  should  say  the 
biggest  thing  of  the  convention  was  John 
Finley's  proposal  regarding  the  war  loans. 
It  is  a  soul-expanding  idea,  international  in 
scope,  able  to  make  this  era  outstanding  in 
glory  for  all  time.  We  do  not  need  the 
money  owed  us  by  the  European  powers  so 
badly  as  they  do.  But  it  would  be  bad  for 
them  to  shirk  its  payment.  Collect  it.  Put 
it  all  into  a  fund  for  the  children  of  the 
devasted  lands.  What  we  did  with  Herbert 
Hoover  in  the  war  let  us  do  now  that  the 
drums  have  ceased  to  beat  and  the  fervor 
has  gone  down.  Let  us,  the  most  prosperous 
of  people,  the  first  nation  to  establish  uni¬ 
versal  education  as  the  promotion  of  the 
ideal  of  life  and  liberty  and  happiness — let 
us  who  profess  to  hold  our  schools  as  the  hope 
of  the  world,  make  this  magnificent  proffer 
of  an  earnest  of  our  faith.  The  children  of 
Europe  are  paying  most  for  the  war.  The 
least  responsible  for  it,  they  are  the  heaviest 
sufferers.  I  am  sure  that  in  all  the  thirty- 
nine  years  I  have  known  the  National 
Education  Association  nothing  quite  so  fine 
and  beautiful  as  this  has  asked  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  May  the  organization  push  it  heartily. 

Looking  after  Our  Own  Honorables. — Of  a 
similar  flavor  and  in  nowise  likely  to  suffer  by 
the  association’s  support  of  Doctor  Finley’s 
proposal  is  Olive  Jones’  Home  project.  I 
thought  the  garland  of  roses  Henry  Bailey 
hung  upon  her  quite  deserved.  So  did  the 
applauding  audience.  Miss  Jones  is  pushing 
for  us  what  the  Masons,  the  Catholics,  the 
Moose,  the  Scottish  Americans,  and  scores 
of  organizations  have  done  successfully;  the 
establishment  of  cheerful  residences  for  our 
emeriti.  The  working  plan  for  establish¬ 


ment  of  such  institutions  everywhere  is 
complete.  Nothing  is  needed  but  money. 
Each  of  us  is  invited  to  notify  the  N.  E.  A., 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  that  we  will  pay  a  dollar  a  year  for 
ten  years.  We  should  also  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  well-to-do  in  our  communi¬ 
ties,  who  are  leaving  bequests  to  this  and 
that.  If  put  up  to  these  people  properly 
there  is  something  decidedly  alluring  in  this 
form  of  service. 

Bailey  the  Bright. — I  heard  Henry  Turner 
Bailey  twice.  I  consider  him  one  of  the 
most  valuable  apostles  of  things  needful 
we  have.  He  has  the  wit,  the  humor,  and 
the  solid  practicability  that  make  a  har¬ 
monious,  delightful,  and  satisfying  contri¬ 
bution.  He  is  constructive  and  inspiring. 
I  never  have  heard  him  egotize.  I’m  sorry 
Mr.  Webster  doesn’t  recognize  such  a  word, 
for  it  describes  a  too  common  habit  of  our 
convention  speakers.  Listen  to  them  say: 
“A  lady  came  to  me  and  said,  ‘Mr.  Smith, 
etc.’  Why  do  our  folks  do  that?”  The 
only  person  who  gets  pleasure  out  of  it  is  the 
speaker.  At  Islip,  once  in  an  asylum  we 
were  shown  a  man  who  sat  all  day  repeating, 
“Thomas  Whitaker,  Thomas  Whitaker.” 

“What  is  he  doing?” 

“Repeating  his  name.  He  gets  much 
pleasure  out  of  the  sound  of  it.” 

Butterfield  never  does  that,  nor  Doctor 
Judd,  nor  Miss  McSkimmon,  nor  John 
Spargo,  nor  Fred  Hunter.  I  wonder  whether 
our  folks  who  do  so  much  of  it  may  not  be, 
possibly,  a  little  touched  in  the  head. 
Bailey’s  demonstration  that  the  old-line 
museums  cannot  be  duplicated,  that  the  next 
museum  must  be  sixty-second  rate  was 
startling.  His  outline  of  a  museum  to  show 
the  progress  of  civilization  was  brilliant  and 
convincing.  I  wish  I  knew  intimately  a  few 
millionaires  to  get  them  to  build  museums 
on  the  Bailey  model. 

How  Steady  We  Are  ! — What  a  change 
in  interest  during  the  past  twenty-five  years! 
Do  you  remember  when  we  were  largely  an 
excursion  concern  counting  mostly  upon 
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sight-seeing  to  lure  us  to  the  convention 
city?  Do  you  remember  the  empty  benches 
because  so  many  of  us  were  at  the  matinees 
or  beaches  or  outdoor  spectacles?  All  the 
meetings  I  saw  this  time  were  well  attended, 
often  crowded,  with  people  standing.  The 
assemblies  at  the  business  sessions  were 
gratifyingly  large.  The  printed  reports  of 
committees  on  retirement,  on  tenure,  on 
classroom  problems,  on  visual  instruction,  on 
credits,  on  community  service,  on  behavior, 
on  rural  needs,  on  part  time,  on  ethics,  the 
manual  for  delegates,  the  short  summaries 
and  questions  on  them,  all  were  highly 
creditable  illustrations  of  professional  busi¬ 
ness.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  thing  if  we 
could  have  subpoenaed  a  hundred  leading 
newspaper  editors  to  sit  through  one  of 
these  representatives’  meetings  to  learn 
how  the  teachers  of  to-day  compare  with 
the  schoolma’ams  of  distorted  tradition. 

Ballots  for  Blair. — ^The  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  whom  I  heard  making  inquiries 
seemed  to  be  hoping  for  a  hard  fight  for  the 
presidency,  and  every  schoolman  they  talked 
with  was  wearied  by  the  ancient  allegation 
that  E.  A.  elections  are  battles.  We 
Illinoisians  put  forward  Francis  Blair  during 
the  early  Spring.  A  group  of  volunteer 
ladies  and  gentlemen  invited  him  to  stand. 
They  offered  him  as  a  candidate  to  each  of 
the  state  delegations.  We  pinned  his  pic¬ 
ture  on  ourselves  and  upon  the  gentlewoman 
who  is  his  wife.  The  chief  victim  showed  no 
agitation  over  the  matter.  Election  means 
a  lot  of  work  and  some  sadness.  Doctor 
Blair  brings  distinction  to  the  office — a 
serious  conception  also  of  the  importance 
of  the  Association.  Perhaps  you  heard  him 
outline  his  idea  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting. 
You  will  recall  that  he  abhors  a  hardening  of 
the  educational  arteries.  “In  the  National 
Association,  theories  and  propositions  must 
be  kept  warm  and  alive.  Constant  dis¬ 
content,  examination,  reshaping,  must  be 
encouraged.  This  is  not  loss  of  faith  in  what 
has  gone  before;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  life.  The  young  men  and  women  of 
the  profession  are  our  salvation.  Keep  the 


Association  unfettered,  keep  it  free  from 
rings  and  cliques.  Make  it  a  dynamic  force 
for  meeting  the  expanding  needs  of  the  re¬ 
public.”  The  new  president  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Association  since  1895.  He 
was  born  in  Illinois,  graduated  from  Swarth- 
more  College,  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
Columbia  University,  has  taught  in  every 
kind  of  school,  has  been  head  of  the  Illinois 
school  system  for  twenty  years.  He  has  en- 
enlivened  a  life  of  official  routine  with 
compositions  of  singular  charm,  and  broad¬ 
minded  philosophy. 

A  Former  Target  and  His  Smile. — Well, 
well,  whom  do  you  suppose  I  saw  in  Phila¬ 
delphia?  Jim  Rice.  He  lives  there.  Do 
you  remember  him?  Leonard  Ayers  says 
Jim  is  the  father  of  educational  measure¬ 
ments  in  this  country.  Maybe  he  is.  Be¬ 
fore  I  ever  heard  of  M.  Binet  or  M.  Simon, 
Jim  was  raising  a  cloud  of  pedagogical  dust 
about  his  ears  by  saying  that  we  could  never 
amount  to  anything  unless  we  had  defined 
objectives  and  had  our  approach  to  them 
measured.  Jim’s  brother  Isaac  owned  the 
Forum  Magazine.  Walter  H.  Page  was  the 
editor  of  it.  He  sent  Jim  into  the  best 
schools  of  the  best  cities  to  write  accounts  of 
them  for  the  Forum.  Jim  simply  recorded 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  When  we  saw  our 
doings  in  cold  type  we  were  indignant.  We 
were  “covering  the  lesson”;  we  were  going 
through  the  course  of  study;  we  were  pro¬ 
moting  on  a  passing  mark  of  seventy  per 
cent.;  our  business  was  to  give  out  and  to 
hear  lessons.  Jim  couldn’t  find  any  other 
process,  except  preaching,  as  ignorant  of 
results  as  ours.  “Why  doesn’t  the  school 
manager  estimate  his  worth  on  the  basis  of 
his  product?”  asked  Jim.  “That’s  what 
every  productive  business  does.  The  test 
of  a  restaurant  manager  is  the  food;  of  the 
farmer,  the  crop.  Instead  of  turning  a 
teacher  loose  with  a  class  and  leaving  to  her 
unhindered  the  day-by-day  occurrences,  the 
boss  must  all  the  time  be  ascertaining  that 
his  plant  is  producing  the  goods.  That’s 
what  a  principal  is  for.”  The  Forum  articles 
made  a  great  stir.  Jim  was  invited  to  ad- 
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dress  educational  gatherings,  “You  will 
never  be  a  profession  until  you  can  prove 
the  worth  of  what  you  do,”  he  said.  “There 
is  no  science  of  teaching.  There  won’t  be 
until  you  have  scientific  measurement  of 
your  progress.  The  proof  of  teaching  lies 
in  the  progress  of  the  taught.”  He  proposed 
simple  and  definite  tests  in  spelling  and  in 
arithmetic.  The  educators  jumped  upon 
him  hard.  Doctor  Maxwell  told  the  N.  E. 
A.  that  the  test  of  education  could  come 
only  after  the  educated  had  lived  his  whole 
life  and  was  dead.  “Who  can  measure 
mother  love?”  sneered  one  of  our  leading 
orators.  “I  can,  anybody  can,”  answered 
Jim.  He  founded  the  Association  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research.  It  was  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  He  was  director.  I  was  presi¬ 
dent.  Here  I  go  talking  about  myself. 
And  Ossian  Lang  was  secretary.  We  lasted 
two  years.  The  Forum  was  sold.  Jim 
went  into  money-making  and  was  a  success 
at  it.  There  he  was,  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting,  listening  with  a  quiet  smile  to 
members  of  an  association  which  has  ac¬ 
cepted  measurement  as  an  essential,  a 
society  which  takes  Ayers,  Thorndike, 
Strayer,  Buckingham,  Woody,  McCall, 
Courtis,  Whipple,  all  measurers,  as  a 
matter  of  course — and  this  is  the  same 
society  that  used  to  program  Jim  Rice  as  a 
target  for  impassioned  oratory.  No  wonder 
he  wears  a  quiet  smile. 

Gay  at  Last  ! — You  have  probably  noticed 
a  blossoming  of  gaiety  in  our  conventions 
during  recent  years.  I  think  the  West  is 
responsible.  Our  Illinois  delegation  burst 
into  bloom  at  the  Tuesday  morning  meeting. 
Somebody  thrust  a  big  blue  plume  into  my 
hand  and  hustled  me  into  the  aisle  with  our 
State  teachers  marching  down  the  hall  sing¬ 
ing,  “Oh,  me,  Oh  my,  we’re  feeling  jolly 
spry.  Who  is  it  loves  the  N.  E.  A.?  It’s 
I,  I,  I,  I,  I.”  There  were  eight  good-looking 
people  at  the  head  of  our  line  carrying  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  shields  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
At  the  proper  moment  they  snapped  these 
emblems  around  presenting  in  big  letters: 
ILLINOIS.  We  sang,  we  shouted,  we 


waved  our  plumes.  The  audience  admired 
us.  On  another  day  Washington  State  en¬ 
livened  us.  The  big  chief  with  horns  and 
wampum,  the  pretty  girls  with  bright  feath¬ 
ers  on  their  heads,  throwing  roses  at  us,  the 
Indian  princess  beating  time  with  an  arrow, 
their  invitation  to  come  to  Seattle  next 
year,  were  jolly  and  neighborly  indeed.  New 
Jersey  paraded  itself  with  a  big  brass  band, 
a  pair  of  board-walk  wheeling  chairs  and  a 
great  array  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden. 
Kansas  sang  lustily  and  bestowed  abund¬ 
ance  of  sun  flowers  upon  us.  Minnesota 
asked  us  to  bring  the  convention  to  “the 
land  of  1000  lakes.”  The  pretty  women 
with  flour  sacks  over  their  gowns  were 
delightful.  But  California  was  a  revel 
of  color.  You  could  think  yourself  at  the 
Plaza  in  Seville.  There  were  donas  in  red 
mantillas  with  roses  in  their  hair.  Car¬ 
mens  and  Carmencitas  galore,  gaily  sashed 
musicos  with  timpanos,  guitarras,  and 
mandolinos.  There  were  Superintendente 
Fredrico  Hunter,  Maestro  Gwinn,  Secretario 
Arturo  Chamberlino,  as  caballeros  gorgeous 
in  red  and  yellow  and  blue.  Ah,  it  was 
done  esplendidamente  with  showers  of  con¬ 
fetti  spouting  into  the  air  and  wiggling 
streamers  of  color  shot  down  from  the  high 
boxes  by  other  sprightly  Californians.  They 
did  the  neighborly  act  of  hoisting  Washing¬ 
ton’s  banner,  bidding  us  sally  to  Seattle 
next  year.  Everybody  loved  the  Ha- 
waians.  We  called  them  to  the  stage  again 
and  again  to  hear  them  sing.  They  brought 
six  thousand  garlands  of  their  good-will 
tokens  and  put  them  upon  everybody.  They 
sang  “Aloha  to  Philadelphia,  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love,  where  the  wise  men  met 
in  the  hall,  at  liberty’s  call,  to  get  freedom 
for  all.  Aloha  Philadelphia,  great  is  your 
worth,  the  town  of  our  dear  flag’s  birth.” 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  little  of  this 
gaiety.  I  remember  Harry  Schelling,  at¬ 
tending  a  jewelers’  convention,  who  looked 
into  our  meeting  and  asked  “What  is  it?  A 
funeral?”  Really  why  should  we,  in  what 
is  by  nature  the  cheeriest  of  all  the  callings, 
not  have  some  of  the  fun  of  the  Shriners  et  al 
when  we  meet?  Welcome  the  unbendibus. 
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Honest. — It  was  a  great  convention. 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  the 
whole  world.  It  was  a  concentrated  uni¬ 
versity  with  a  faculty  drawn  from  every 
state.  The  permanent  officers  who  planned 
the  session  turned  experience  into  foresight 
and  produced  a  smooth-running  piece  of 
huge  and  complex  machinery  creditable  to 
everybody.  And  Mary  MeSkimmon,  com¬ 
plimenting  everybody  at  every  meeting 
complimented  none  too  much. 

Cooperative  Assistance. — The  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  is  interested  in  a  carefully  controlled 
study  of  the  relative  advantages  of  grade 
and  departmental  teaching.  For  that  reason 
any  information  concerning  school  systems 
which  are  about  to  change  either  from  grade 
to  departmental  teaching  or  from  depart¬ 
mental  to  grade  teachingwill  be  appreciated. 
If  school  superintendents  or  principals  of 
schools  in  which  such  changes  are  con¬ 
templated  will  communicate  the  fact,  it  will 
assist  materially  in  setting  up  the  problem 
effectively.  Communications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


To  the  Editor: 

Since  you  invite  people  to  tell  you  what 
they  would  like  to  have  treated  in  the  mag¬ 
azine,  I  venture  to  ask  for  an  able  plea  for 
manual  training  in  every  grade  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school.  First,  because 
more  than  half  the  pupils  are  destined  to 
earn  their  living  by  their  hands,  and  it  seems 
only  fair  and  reasonable  that  the  hands 
should  be  trained  in  school;  secondly,  that 
the  brain  of  those  who  are  to  be  professional 
and  business  men,  may  function  better,  if 
the  part  of  it  controlling  the  hands  is  not 
allowed  to  become  atrophied  from  want  of 
use.  And,  thirdly,  because  it  makes  the  pu¬ 
pils  so  happy! 

Little  concrete  talks  to  boys  and  girls 


ought  to  be  given  on  this  subject.  Here  is 
a  good  one  from  the  Waterton  Leaflets: 

“Would  it  not  be  well  for  such  of  the 
sloyd  boys  as  are  to  become  professional  men 
to  make  themselves  benches  before  leaving 
the  school?  That  is,  as  many  of  them  as 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  making  of  things. 
For  all  who  engage  in  a  sedentary  occu¬ 
pation  need  some  active  physical  play,  and 
what  is  more  interesting  than  bench  work! 
Doctor  Holmes,  physician,  poet  and  lecturer, 
who  knew  and  obeyed  the  laws  of  health  so 
well  that  when  he  had  reached  his  four  score 
years,  he  was  said  to  be  eighty  years  young 
rather  than  old,  was  a  practical  carpenter. 
A  boy  once  asked  him  to  teach  him  how  to 
succeed  as  a  professional  man.  His  word 
of  advice  was  this:  ‘Have  an  avocation  as 
well  as  a  vocation.  Do  something  every 
day  that  is  as  different  as  possible  from  your 
regular  work,  that  is  what  we  doctors  call 
having  an  outlet,  and  I  would  rather  you 
forget  everything  I  have  ever  written  than  to 
forget  what  I  have  told  you  about  having  an 
outlet.  Come  and  see  my  carpenter’s 
bench,’  he  added,  ‘I  assure  you  making  a 
chair  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  a 
poem.  Recently  I  visited  the  home  of 
another  physician  of  ninety.  He,  too,  is  a 
skilful  sloyder,  all  of  the  furniture  in  one 
room  being  made  by  his  own  hands,  although 
his  pet  recreation  is  a  fancy  farm,  watching 
the  green  things  growing,  and  grafting  the 
fruit  trees.  We  all  know  that  it  was  by 
chopping  down  trees,  that  Gladstone  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  his  great  parliamentary 
debates,  and  we  read  that  John  Vianney, 
Cure  of  Ars,  miracle  worker  and  recently 
canonized,  was  his  own  architect  and  builder 
when  funds  failed  for  a  needed  addition  to 
one  of  his  charitable  homes,  and  I  fancy  that 
he  also  knew  well  that  the  carpentring  would 
prove  a  great  refreshment  to  his  burdened 
spirit,  worn  with  seventeen  hours  a  day  of 
priestly  labor.  So  you  see,  boys,  you  have 
many  bright  examples  to  follow  if  you  choose 
to  continue  your  bench  work  after  entering 
upon  your  professional  careers.’” 

Annie  N.  Coggeshall. 


HARK!  THE  EDITORS  ARE  SPEAKING 

The  Laymen 


Every  man  known  to  me  does  from  a 
sense  of  duty  some  reading  that 
gives  him  very  little  pleasure.  The 
editor  of  the  Educational  Review  con¬ 
siders  this  clipping  feature  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  offering  of  the  magazine.  But  in  the 
canvass  of  readers  to  ascertain  their  prefer¬ 
ences,  this  summary  of  laymen’s  news  views 
on  education  gets  the  most  votes.  This 
shows  what  a  dutiful  army  of  public  servants 
you  schoolmen  are. 

With  all  your  knowledge  of  the  newer 
processes  which  have  supplanted  the  old,  it 
must  be  exasperating  to  you  to  peruse 
solemn  redeclarations  of  school  ideas  of 
1880.  A  newspaper  editor  will  read  the 
latest  book  on  economics,  international  re¬ 
lations,  or  railroad  policy.  If  there  are 
any  of  these  busy  men  who  have  read  any 
work  on  education,  their  editorials,  except 
John  Finley’s  in  the  New  York  Timfs,  fail 
to  show  it. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  once  offered  School 
Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young  an  edi¬ 
torial  position.  Wouldn’t  it  help  America 
if  more  papers  would  have  a  professional  to 
advise  them?  And  wouldn’t  it  help  the 
professionals,  too?  For  American  educa¬ 
tion  is  handicapped  by  public  ignorance 
of  what  it  has  come  to.  Whereas  a  teacher 
at  a  public  meeting  reaches  a  hundred, 
an  editor  has  a  thousand. 

No  doubt  it  is  realization  of  this  that  leads 
the  Review  readers  to  want  it  to  continue 
the  presentation  of  newspaper  comment. 
We  are  advancing  an  educational  progress 
helped  and  hindered  by  the  public.  The 
public  and  its  representatives,  school  boards, 
are  influenced  by  newspapers.  You  do 
want,  therefore,  to  know  what  the  news¬ 
papers  are  saying.  It  is  worth  while,  also, 
for  you  to  help  editors  know  what  the  schools 
are  aiming  at  and  doing. 


Knocking  Down  the  Straw  Man 

These  two  editorials  read  as  if  the  head 
man  of  each  paper  had  noticed  that  the 
question  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  up  before  the  National  Education 
Association  and  said  to  the  respective  staflF 
writers  “knock  it.”  The  Philadelphia 
Record  observes: 

“Some  of  the  public  school  people,  now  in 
the  city  as  members  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  want  a  Secretary  of 
Education  and  a  unified  national  education 
program.  We  hope  that  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  whole  number.  Certainly  the 
several  States  should  be  entirely  competent 
to  direct  their  own  schools,  and  the  schools 
that  they  direct  would  be  far  more  useful 
to  them  than  schools  directed  for  them  from 
Washington.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing, 
wouldn’t  it,  to  have  the  question  of  teaching 
evolution  raised  in  Congress  and  involve  the 
policies  of  a  President?  As  to  uniformity, 
that  is  the  pestilential  vice  of  this  country. 
Everything  is  being  standardized  and  made 
uniform.  There  is  already  far  too  much 
clamor  for  Federal  direction  of  everything  in 
order  that  one  pattern  should  be  repeated 
all  over  the  country.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  for  the  political  life  of  this  country 
than  the  Federal  standardization  of  every¬ 
thing.  Even  Republicans  are  protesting 
now  against  excessive  and  continued  central¬ 
ization,  the  concentration  of  all  legislative 
and  administrative  functions  in  Washington. 
Let  the  States  have  their  own  school  systems 
and  compete  with  one  another.” 

The  hope  is  vain.  Had  the  Record’s 
representative  attended  the  meeting  he 
would  have  observed  a  unanimous  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  proposition;  have  learned  that 
it  does  not  take  and  cannot  take  direction  of 
the  schools  away  from  the  states;  also  that 
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in  place  of  uniformity  and  stagnation  it 
means  further  diversified  discovery  and 
progress. 

The  Ledger  sounds  the  same  false  note  and 
fails  to  realize  that  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  are  those  who  would  most  of  all 
suffer  by  Federal  control.  Inertia,  failure 
to  realize  the  dependence  of  the  country 
upon  a  progressive  and  highly  honored  edu¬ 
cational  service  has  been  the  American 
attitude  since  the  establishment  in  ’76  of  a 
policy  of  making  education  a  means  of  per¬ 
fecting  democratic  ideals  by  means  of  public 
schools.  The  Ledger  article  is  a  backwash  of 
the  not  uncommon  unenlightenment  upon 
the  service.  The  editor  says : 

“Having  committed  itself  to  the  Curtis- 
Reed  bill  to  create  a  Federal  department  of 
education,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  its 
head,  the  members  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  now  in  annual  session  in 
Philadelphia,  will  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  for  propaganda  in  its  behalf. 

“But  this  measure,  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  and  innocent  on  its  face,  is  the  entering 
wedge  for  Federal  control  of  the  schools,  the 
standardization  of  education  by  a  bureau  at 
Washington  and  the  ultimate  shifting  from 
the  states  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  public  schools.  It 
ought  not  to  pass. 

“In  its  original  form,  the  proposal  of  the 
association  came  out  frankly  for  Federal 
aid  for  the  schools,  but  this  objectionable 
feature  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  made  that  a  Secretary  of  Education 
in  the  Cabinet  and  a  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  National  Capital  would  do 
no  more  than  co-ordinate  existing  activities 
of  the  Government  looking  to  educational 
research.  This  may  be  for  the  moment  all 
that  the  Curtis-Reed  bill  has  in  view,  but 
having  gained  the  foothold  they  seek,  the 
friends  of  nationally  controlled  schools 
would  inevitably  press  for  further  central¬ 
ization  of  control. 

“The  country  is  in  no  mood  for  the  creation 
of  new  Federal  agencies  to  do  those  things 
which  are  the  peculiar  and  special  province  of 
the  States.  Nor  is  it  ready  to  consent  to  any 


scheme  that  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of 
education  to  any  standardized  level  dictated 
by  Washington  bureaucrats.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  shifting 
burdens  and  responsibilities  upon  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government,  and  a  good  place  to  stop 
is  at  this  attempt  toward  the  nationalization 
of  education.” 


For  the  All-Year  School 

Newark  has  been  surveyed  and  decision 
suspended  on  the  all-year  school.  Nash¬ 
ville  goes  merrily  on  with  hers;  Tulsa,  ditto. 
So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  canvass  of 
parents  and  citizens  to  determine  how  much 
the  demand  is.  Senator  Ferris  says  the  all- 
year  school  is  a  necessity;  so  says  Carrol 
Pearse.  The  editor  of  the  Herald^  Hyde 
Park,  Illinois,  speaks  thus: 

“Chicago  public  schools  will  this  month 
turn  loose  approximately  half  a  million  boys 
and  girls  to  depend  upon  their  own  devices 
and  the  accident  of  circumstance  for  the 
occupation  of  their  time. 

“Formerly  vacation  time  was  not  es¬ 
pecially  perilous  to  the  young,  nor  did  it 
present  a  grave  social  problem. 

“In  these  days  of  laxity,  or  absence,  of 
parental  control  and  of  abnormal  craving  for 
thrills  and  disregard  of  conventions  on  the 
part  of  the  young,  the  long  vacation  gives 
cause  for  serious  reflection  upon  the  utter 
lack  of  restraint  imposed  upon  the  young 
and  on  a  radical  defect  in  the  public  school 
system. 

“Advocates  of  a  continuous  school  year, 
without  vacations,  have  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  base  their  argument.  Were  it  not 
for  the  many  distractions,  permitted  by 
parents  and  sanctioned  by  custom,  which 
take  up  the  time  and  engage  the  attention 
of  children  of  grade-school  and  high-school 
ages — in  brief  if  it  were  not  for  the  craze  for 
having  a  ‘good  time,*  a  continuous  school 
year  would  put  no  great  strain  upon  either 
the  mind  or  the  nervous  system,  or  the 
physical  powers  of  the  young.  It  isn’t 
study  in  school  that  breaks  down  a  pupil, 
it  is  what  goes  on  out  of  school,  the  constant 
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excitement,  the  social  activities,  the  short 
hours  of  sleep,  the  excesses  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  sap  vitality  and  overtax  the 
nervous  system. 

“Neither  work  nor  study  ever  killed  a 
person  that  observed  the  laws  of  health 
and  husbanded  his  vital  resources.  Work 
strengthens  the  body  and  study  strengthens 
the  mind.  If  a  public  school  student  or  a 
collegiate  begins  to  show  signs  of  physical 
or  nervous  breakdown,  the  condition  can 
almost  invariably  be  traced  to  some  cause 
originating  outside  the  school. 

“If  children’s  habits  of  sleep  and  rest  and 
manner  of  spending  their  time  were  properly 
regulated  out  of  school,  we  would  hear  very 
little  about  pupils  being  overworked  in 
school  or  about  their  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  application  to  study. 

“Abolish  long  vacations  and  supervise 
the  hours  spent  when  children  are  not  in 
school,  and  not  only  would  the  schools  do 
far  more  effective  work,  but  the  pupils  would 
learn  more  that  would  be  beneficial  and  less 
that  is  harmful.  And  taxes  for  schools 
would  buy  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do 
now. 

“It  is  still  true  that  Satan  finds  work  for 
idle  hands  to  do.” 


Filling  the  Hole 

Payson  Smith  of  Massachusetts  says  this 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Globe  is  worth  your 
very  serious  consideration: 

“It  is  not  a  comforting  revelation  to  the 
taxpayer  in  this  country  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  made 
regarding  the  price  of  militarism  past  and 
present.  Mr.  Mellon  in  his  annual  report 
makes  the  flat  statement  that  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  all  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  are  attributable  to  wars  and 
preparations  for  wars.  That  is,  more  than 
80  cents  out  of  every  dollar  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  contributes  to  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  spent  to  pay  for 
military  expenses  incurred  through  past 
wars,  or  incurred  in  promoting  our  national 
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defense  plans.  This  is  even  higher  than  was 
forecast. 

“When  the  expenditures  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  were  analyzed  a  year  ago,  and  word 
issued  that  above  80  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
went  to  pay  the  piper  of  the  tune  of  warfare, 
a  mighty  hullabaloo  rose  in  certain  quarters. 
The  estimate  was  wrong,  we  were  loudly 
informed.  It  was  an  outrageous  mis¬ 
statement  of  the  facts!  It  was  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  propaganda  of  the  pacifists  and 
other  dangerous  folk,  who  fondly  believed 
that  the  way  to  settle  disputes  wasn’t  to 
punch  the  other  fellow  on  the  nose! 

“Well,  Mr.  Mellon  presumably  does  not 
fall  within  any  of  those  categories  of  vil¬ 
lainy.  He  is  interested  in  figures  and 
the  record,  about  which  also,  presumably, 
he  is  fairly  well  informed.  At  least,  his 
information  on  the  subject  constitutes  the 
basis  of  fiscal  program  for  the  United  States 
Government. 

“  ‘The  amounts  spent  by  this  Government 
in  aid  of  agriculture,  and  business,  for 
science,  education,  better  roads  and  other 
constructive  efforts,’  Mr.  Mellon  goes  on, 
‘are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
outlays  due  to  war  and  national  defense.’ 
And  this  will  continue,  he  opines,  just  so  long 
as  strong  opposition  is  found  to  every  effort 
to  put  a  curb  on  war  gestures,  and  while 
rational  methods  of  settling  international 
disputes  are  fought. 

“This,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  every 
one  knows  who  has  been  watching  the  course 
of  events  and  the  annual  divisions  of  our 
national  expenditures.  Possibly,  one  day, 
the  taxpayers  will  become  restive  at  this 
situation  and  decree  that  it  be  remedied. 
No  one  likes  to  pay  taxes.  Next  to  that, 
few  relish  the  idea  that  80  cents  of  every 
dollar  so  collected  from  them  is  thrown  into 
the  hole  of  militarism,  where  it  is  unproduc¬ 
tive  of  anything  except  more  taxes  and 
trouble.” 

Precept  for  Practice 

Richard  Welling  is  probably  known  to 
you  as  a  long-time  backer  of  all  progressive 
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school  moves  tending  to  make  their  original 
American  function:  citizenship,  to  become 
a  reality.  Here  is  what  he  says  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

“The  late  Edmond  Kelly,  returning  from 
Cambridge,  England,  to  this  country,  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  American  undergraduate  brain 
and  its  failure  to  find  an  interesting  field  in 
politics.  Young  Mr.  Cleveland  suggests 
that  our  >sense  of  the  remoteness  of  our 
Government  and  the  designedly  ineffective 
executive  branch,  with  its  separation  from 
the  legislative  so  much  more  marked  than 
the  English  form — both  of  these  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  lack  of  interest  in  politics. 

“The  pertinent  question  arises:  What  are 
our  educators  doing  to  stimulate  this  inter¬ 
est?  Jefferson  made  it  a  cornerstone  or 
grinding  principle  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  that  the  students  should  learn  self- 
government  and  fit  themselves  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  democracy  by  practicing  it  in  col¬ 
lege.  In  the  George  Junior  Republic  the 
young  people  practice  self-government  and 
graduate  just  so  many  ‘live’  wires  in  what¬ 
ever  community  they  settle. 

“Will  some  public  school  teacher  please 
justify  the  emphasis  on  ‘service’  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  self-government  mechan¬ 
ism  in  the  school  through  which  that  service 
can  be  made  effectual?  Do  they  think  this 
country  foreordained  to  render  its  service 
only  through  voluntary  groups,  instead  of 
through  proper  Government  agencies?” 


The  Terrible  Turnover 

This  mild  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  during  the  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  a  few  steps 
away,  calls  attention  without  heat  to  the 
amazing  handicap  of  the  public  schools: 

“Short  tenure  of  office  by  teachers  is  one 
of  the  issues  before  the  National  Education 
Association.  A  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  showm  that 
the  yearly  turnover  in  rural  districts  has 
been  one  in  three.  In  Wisconsin  two  thirds 
of  the  teachers  retain  their  places  only  a 
year  and  a  half;  New  York  State  shows  a 


better  record,  with  nearly  seven  years  as 
the  average  length  of  a  teacher’s  professional 
service.  Of  course,  matrimony  makes  seri¬ 
ous  inroads  among  the  recruits  who  view 
the  teacher’s  career  as  the  stop-gap  between 
graduation  from  college  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  home.  But  the  average  length  of 
professional  tenure  will  be  considerably 
raised  as  the  calling  attracts  more  and  more 
men  who  find  it  worth  while  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  career.  Much  more  is  expected 
of  children  than  in  days  of  old,  and  much 
more  is  asked  of  those  who  instruct  them.” 


School  Salaries  No  Joke 

Otto  Haisley  who  superintends  the  public 
schools  of  Ann  Arbor  thinks  you  will  be 
edified  by  this  cheerful  comment  of  the 
editor  The  Times-News  of  the  Athens  of 
Michigan: 

“Vacation  days  are  almost  here — for  some 
folks. 

“They  are  not  coming,  in  generous 
measure,  for  some  of  the  public  school  teach¬ 
ers.  However,  the  services  of  instructors  in 
the  summer  school  are  to  be  recognized  in  a 
practical  way.  Salaries  have  been  raised. 

“That  is  well.  Teachers  who  elect  to  re¬ 
main  at  school  during  the  vacation  days  are 
entitled  to  some  such  consideration.  It  is 
not  benevolence,  from  the  standpoints  of  the 
school  and  the  parents  of  the  students.  Be¬ 
cause  higher  salaries  will  attract  the  better 
teachers,  and  that  is  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  ignored  in  discussing  summer  education. 

“Much  has  been  said,  from  time  to  time, 
about  failure  of  educators  to  receive  ade¬ 
quate  compensation.  It  has  become  almost 
a  perennial  joke.  And  yet  it  affords  food 
for  serious  thought. 

“Men  and  women  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  best  kind  of  an  education  as  some¬ 
thing  none  to  good  for  their  children.  They 
expend  funds  for  living  expenses,  books, 
the  pleasures  of  college  life,  including  limou¬ 
sines,  with  scarcely  a  murmur,  and  give 
little  thought  to  the  salaries  of  the  men  and 
women  who  convey  the  desired  knowledge  to 
the  minds  of  youth. 
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“Since  education  starts  in  the  public 
school  the  latter  is  the  groundwork,  and  the 
folks  who  construct  that  groundwork  arc 
just  about  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
situation.  But  the  public  is  being  sold,  to 
use  an  over-used  but  sometimes  apt  phrase, 
on  the  idea  of  better  pay  for  instructors  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  it  is  not  conceiv¬ 
able  that  actions  like  that  taken  Wednesday 
night  by  the  Ann  Arbor  board  of  education 
will  elicit  even  a  murmur  of  complaint  from 
the  citizens.  Rather  they  will  say  ‘amen,’ 
and  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  so  to  express 
themselves.” 


More  Money 

I  do  not  know  who  sent  this  editorial.  The 
envelope  is  post-marked  Boston.  The  clip¬ 
ping  is  from  The  Transcript.  The  subject 
is  always  timely: 

“While  the  public  expenditure  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country  is  stupendous,  totaling 
nearly  ^2,000,000,000  yearly,  no  one  who 
shares  the  general  faith  in  the  public  schools 
would  affirm  that  the  sum  is  too  large.'  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  too  small,  and  is  always 
likely  to  remain  too  small,  because  expendi¬ 
ture  usually  lags  behind  belief.  Enthusiasm 
for  education  is  one  thing.  Raising  the 
taxes  to  match  that  enthusiasm  is  something 
else. 

“But  the  two  or  more  decades  since  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  wrote  his  appeal,  ‘More  Money 
for  the  Public  Schools,’  have  seen  a  great 
loosening  up  of  the  public  purse.  In  many 
places  the  school  board  can  have  practically 
anything  it  wants. 

“The  other  day,  a  surprising  thing  oc¬ 
curred.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  15,000  school 
administrators  who  were  gathered  there 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  spending  $50,000 
in  a  study  of  public  school  budgets,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  money  is  being 
wasted.  There  is,  in  fact,  this  very  possi¬ 
bility.  A  notable  difference  in  results  is 
obtained  by  different  communities  with  the 
same  expenditure  per  pupil.  It  is  well  that 


the  school  men  themselves  should  have 
started  such  an  investigation.” 


A  Newspaper  Man  on  School  Thrift 

The  Philadelphia  Enquirer  may  be  wrong 
on  its  dates.  Samuel  Thiry  of  Long  Island 
City  had  thriving  school  childrens’  saving 
clubs  before  this  century  opened.  But  the 
Enquirer  editor  has  helped  the  movement: 

“One  of  the  interesting  meetings  coincid¬ 
ing  with  the  gathering  of  educators  in  this 
city  will  take  place  to-day,  when  addresses 
will  be  made  showing  how  the  virtue  of  thrift 
is  gradually  being  inculcated  in  the  children 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  said 
frequently  that  we  are  the  most  wasteful 
people  in  the  world,  but  if  the  campaign  for 
educating  the  youth  of  the  present  to  the 
advantages  of  saving  continues  the  time  may 
come  when  that  reproach  will  be  unwar¬ 
ranted.  It  is  reported  that  not  less  than 
eight  million  school  children  in  this  country 
are  now  receiving  thrift  instruction.  Thrift 
as  a  course  of  study  was  unheard  of  until 
1915  when  the  first  International  Congress 
for  Thrift  was  held  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  at  the  suggestion  of  S.  W. 
Strauss,  the  financier.  He  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  movement  and  it  owes  much 
to  him. 

“It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  during 
the  last  school  year  savings  systems  be¬ 
came  available  to  4,000,000  pupils  and  that 
their  aggregate  deposits,  including  interest, 
exceeded  $30,000,000.  The  importance  of 
such  a  movement  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  varies  according  to  localities,  but  there 
were  sixteen  towns  in  the  United  States 
where  every  pupil  in  the  schools  became  a 
depositor  in  the  school  savings  bank.  This 
is  particularly  interesting  to  Philadelphians, 
where  saving  funds  have  flourished  for  many 
years.  The  fact  that  thousands  of  educa¬ 
tors  are  doing  their  best  to  encourage  the 
movement  means  that  it  is  likely  to  grow 
greater  year  by  year  until  a  course  in  thrift 
will  become  part  of  the  education  of  every 
schoolboy  and  girl. 

“In  order  to  understand  this  properly  we 
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must  grasp  the  great  distinction  between 
thrift  and  miserliness.  President  Coolidge 
pointed  this  out  with  characteristic  clear¬ 
ness  at  one  of  the  budget  meetings  of  the 
Government.  He  said  that  thrift  was  the 
saving  of  money  by  avoiding  frivolous  and 
unnecessary  expenditures  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  surplus  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  things  that  were  necessary,  useful, 
and  desirable.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
various  Christmas  saving  funds  whereby 
many  thousands  of  persons  save  during  the 
year  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  holi¬ 
day  purchases  for  themselves  and  others. 
It  is  shown  by  those  who  put  money  aside  for 
a  rainy  day  or  that  they  may  enjoy  well- 
earned  vacations. 

“Thrift  is  not  only  a  good  thing  for  the 
individual,  but  it  is  also  the  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  We  had  a  taste  of  this  sort  of 
thing  during  the  World  War  when  so  many 
from  all  classes  of  life  put  their  money  into 
Liberty  Bonds  in  order  to  help  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  time  of  need.  It  is  significant 
that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  impress 
this  upon  all  the  people  and  that  it  now  has 
the  endorsement  of  educators  everywhere.” 


Old  Prexy 

Director  L.  H.  Vanhouton  of  the  Erie 
branch  of  the  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School,  thinks  we  ought  to  reprint 
this  editorial  from  the  Despatch-Herald  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  indeed,  here’s 
a  fine  little  bit  of  human  affection  worth 
reading  more  than  once: 

“In  these  days  when  90,000  college  gradu¬ 
ates  are  pouring  out  of  the  campuses  of 
the  country  to  seize  the  reins,  snap  the 
scepters,  turn  on  the  juice,  and  generally  re¬ 
vamp  the  old  world,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  ‘Old  Prexy’  a  passing  thought.  ‘Old 
Prexy’  is  in  the  shadow.  He  has  worked  to 
make  himself  useless  and  has  bestowed  upon 
the  youth  about  all  that  he  possesses  and 
bows  out  to  make  way  for  liberty. 

“But  the  truth  is,  he  has  about  as  much 
to  do  with  the  destiny  of  the  world  as  any 


personage  of  the  times.  Another  may  hold 
the  tiller  of  the  ship  of  state;  but  the  teacher 
still  has  hold  of  him.  The  statesman  may 
defy  vice  and  greed  and  hurl  himself  against 
intrenched  wrong;  but  his  old  schoolmaster 
gave  him  his  cue. 

“The  orator  may  stamp  upon  the  ancient 
enemy  of  society  and  crush  it  into  the  dust, 
or  he  may  discharge  arguments  like  ‘Big 
Bertha’  into  the  very  capital  of  crime;  but 
his  modest  instructor  trained  him  for  the 
adventure. 

“Whether  parents  have  as  much  to  do 
with  the  ideals  and  directions  of  their  off¬ 
spring  as  do  their  teachers  may  be  open  to 
fiery  debate.  At  least  the  parental  word  is 
often  annulled  by  the  teacher’s  advice.  ‘The 
teacher  knows,’  is  the  refuge  of  the  child. 

“‘Old  Prexy’  may  be  so  absent-minded 
that  he  takes  the  tea  kettle  to  class  and  puts 
his  philosophy  on  to  boil — he  may  even 
leave  his  bouquet  on  the  door  step  and 
present  his  overshoes  to  his  beloved;  but  he 
is  the  genius  who  shows  Aladdin  how  to  rub 
his  lamp. 

“He  may  be  ill-paid  and  carry  his  um¬ 
brella  when  the  sun  shines;  but  he  is  the 
magician  who  has  the  troop  of  future 
generations  tagging  at  his  heels  up  the 
steeps  of  glory.” 


How  about  Academic  Titles? 

Our  democracy  in  1786  and  1787  struck 
at  the  artificial  distinctions  among  men 
created  by  titles.  Our  founders  did  rely  on 
education  to  inculcate  the  American  idea 
of  equality.  How  far  the  Revolution  got 
into  academic  circles  would  take  a  measure¬ 
ment  survey  to  determine.  Honorary  titles 
are  a  persisting  habit  of  universities. 
Whether  as  aids  to  the  recipient  or  to  the 
giver  the  Lord  only  knows.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  used  to  say  that  while  they  are  intended 
as  incentives  to  intellectual  achievement 
they  are  really  discouragements.  If  due 
discrimination  were  possible  and  men  of 
promise  received  degrees  that  would  bespeak 
attention  from  the  world,  such  men  might  be 
helped  and  saved,  maybe,  from  sinking  in  a 
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society  predisposed  in  favor  of  known  men. 
But  the  aid  does  not  come,  if  at  all,  until 
after  the  difficulties  have  been  surmounted. 
The  effect  of  degrees  upon  older  men  who 
receive  them  is  inconsiderable.  Their  in¬ 
direct  effect  on  younger  men  who  have  not 
received  them  is  that  they  postpone  success 
because  the  struggles  of  a  new  man  without 
authority  in  competition  with  those  of 
established  power  are  great  enough  without 
the  added  weight,  whatever  it  may  be,  of 
officially  stamped  values  given  to  those 
already  known.  It  has  come  to  be  an 
established  belief  with  me  that  the  advance 
of  the  world  will  be  most  furthered  when  the 
only  honors  to  be  acquired  will  be  those 
spontaneously  given  by  the  public.  So 
said  Spencer.  In  this  Educational  Review 
in  January,  1900,  Alexander  Hill  of  the 
University  College,  London,  spoke  in  like 
manner.  Spencer  was  there  quoted  in 
another  attack  of  his  upon  degrees.  This 
magazine  in  January,  1925,  printed  Nanno 
Ring’s  “Credit  Hound”;  in  December,  1925, 
Clark  Trow’s  “Dangers  of  the  Doctorate” — 
The  appetite  for  degrees  has  been  exploited 
at  no  small  profit  to  degree-granting 
institutions.  There  are  no  published  data 
showing  any  diminution  of  the  hunger  for 
titles.  The  high  exalted  ruler  of  this  lodge 
and  the  grand  exalted  potentate  of  that 
chapter,  grow  more  numerous  day  by  day. 


We  have  adopted  “Hon.”  as  a  prefix  for 
office  holders.  One  hears  “your  honor,” 
“your  excellency,”  in  public  hearings.  The 
school  man  who  is  not  now  “doctored”  is 
more  scarce  than  he  was.  Here  is  a  Scottish 
decliner  praised  by  the  New  York  World: 

“Ramsay  MacDonald  has  acted  with 
becoming  dignity  and  self-respect  in  refusing 
to  accept  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  from  Cambridge  University  on  a 
majority  vote  of  the  University  Senate.  He 
is  in  no  sense  dependent  on  the  degree  or  on 
the  favor  of  Cambridge,  having  managed 
to  win  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world  without  either.  Few  men  have  been 
proposed  in  the  past  who  were  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  distinction.  Not  only  has  he 
rendered  notable  services  to  the  state,  but 
he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  thinker, 
and  as  a  writer  there  have  been  none  of  the 
previous  Prime  Ministers  more  lucid  or 
graceful. 

“The  incident  is  no  doubt  embarrassing 
to  Cambridge,  and  it  reflects  merely  on  the 
judgment  and  sense  of  the  minority  who 
objected  to  the  granting  of  the  degree  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recent  strike.  This  is  amazing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
all  things  considered,  was,  throughout,  a 
force  for  conciliation  and  compromise.  He 
emerged  from  the  crisis  without  a  blot — 
which  cannot  be  said  of  Lloyd  George.” 


We  believe  that  out  of  the  public  schools  grows  the  greatness  of  a  nation.  When  I  was 
a  boy  there  was  a  proposition  in  our  township  to  discontinue  public  schools,  because  they 
were  too  expensive.  An  old  farmer  spoke  up  and  said:  “If  they  drop  the  schools  they 
wouldn’t  save  anything,  because  every  time  a  school  is  closed,  a  jail  would  have  to  be  built.” 

— Mark  Twain’s  address  at  People’s  Lyceum,  Nov.  23,  19CXD. 


Draw  It. — “One  means  of  conveying  to  pupils  a  knowledge  of  their  success  is  to  have 
them  plot  their  own  curves  of  learning.  This  has  been  found  to  be  advantageous  with 
children  in  grades  as  low  as  the  third.” 

— B.  R.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers. 
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[Wherein  a  club  devoted  to  discussing  books  records  somewhat  of  its  comments  upon  teachers* 
conceits,  complaints,  size  of  classes,  home  work,  promotions,  and  laziness.  An  inspiring  anthology  is 
praised.  Quotations  are  talked  of.  Weighty  matters  and  Henry  Ford  come  up.  Thirty-eight  school¬ 
men  write.  Professor  Horn  causes  controversy,  but  Doctor  Dearborn  quiets  it.] 


WE  WERE  a  browned  bevy  that 
gathered  in  the  Roses’  garden  on  the 
avenue  by  the  railroad.  Our  lady 
Alice  was  in  high  glee  that  the  tracks  had 
been  fitted  with  electric  wires  this  summer 
to  the  delightiul  diminution  of  smoke.  The 
open  windows  did  not  as  before  interrupt 
our  discourse  by  the  puffing  of  locomotives. 
The  lighthouse  on  the  breakwater  winked 
in  the  same  old  friendly  style. 

Papa  Rose  had  done  his  mailing  early 
so  that  bibliologoi  in  summer  school  and 
woodland  camp  had  received  each  his  book 
to  read. 

Carolina  was  the  first  assigned. 


“I  speak  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,” 
she  said,  “that  tireless  campaigner  for  more 
hits  and  less  misses  in  the  teaching  game. 
His  book^  is  for  us,  the  separate  soldiers  in 
the  field,  rather  than  for  some  of  you  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  rear.  The  matter  with  us,  says 
the  gentle  author,  is  that  there  isn’t  the 
faith  in  us  that  there  is  in  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  engineer.  Maybe  the  public 
is  right  in  this.  How  have  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions  secured  the  greater  public  confi¬ 
dence?  By  proving  all  things  and  holding 
fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Accordingly, 
this  volume  tells  us  what  has  been  proved 
and  what  is  yet  to  be  established  by  ex¬ 
periment.  He  urges  us  to  public  service 
by  trying  out  and  by  recording  the  results 
of  teaching  processes  which  are  not  only  well 
within  our  abilities  but  capable  of  giving  us 
all  the  fascinating  employment  of  a  Caroline 
Herschell  and  a  Marie  Curie.  It’s  as  spicy 


a  volume  as  I  have  read  since  I  joined  this 
high-browed  band.  Listen  to  this:  Tt  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  we  have  under¬ 
estimated  the  educative  influence  outside 
of  the  school.  We  are  prone  to  believe  that 
the  only  way  a  child  can  learn  anything  is 
through  our  ministrations.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  hold  so  tenaciously,  and 
in  the  face  of  contrary  evidence,  to  the  idea 
that  if  a  pupil  is  skipped  there  will  be  wide 
gaps  in  his  knowledge  from  which  he  will 
suflFer  for  the  rest  of  his  life.’  Here’s  an¬ 
other:  ‘Teachers  of  arithmetic  commonly 
complain  that  the  text  books  do  not  contain 
enough  problems.  They  do  not,  and  they 
probably  never  will.’  He  raps  us,  now: 
‘There  appears  to  be  a  distinct  tendency 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  rate  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  pupils  too  high.  This  is  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  generally  prevalent 
grumbling  on  the  part  of  teachers  regarding 
the  stupidity  of  their  pupils.  It  seems, 
however,  that  when  teachers  are  called  upon 
to  make  formal  estimates  of  the  mentality 
of  their  pupils  they  tell  a  diflPerent  story.* 
“We  have  recently  been  ‘resolving’  against 
large  classes.  We  do  not  offer  what  is 
easily  got:  tables  of  performance  of  large 
and  smaller  divisions.  Someone  says,  ‘We 
haven’t  put  up  any  protests  lately,  what’ll 
we  view  with  alarm  now?’  ‘Large  schools, 
large  classes;  come  on  in;  let’s  make  it  hot!’ 
Our  author  remarks:  ‘A  large  class  often 
prevents  good  teaching,  not  because  of  its 
size  but  because  of  the  diversity  of  ability 
which  it  entails  Moreover,  even  a  small 
class  in  which  there  are  wide  differences 
among  pupils  may  present  very  great  teach¬ 
ing  difficulties.’  In  another  place  he  says: 


^Research  for  Teachers. — Burdette  Ross  Buckingham, 
Director  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University.  Silver 
Burdette  &  Co.,  386  pp. 
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‘The  size  of  the  class  is  evidently  important, 
although  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
most  teachers  suppose.  It  is  surprising  to 
what  extent  good  teachers  are  able  to  do 
individual  teaching — to  have  something  for 
each  pupil — in  a  large  class.  Such  teachers 
are  obviously  of  greater  value  to  a  school 
than  teachers  who  must  have  small  classes 
before  they  can  produce  good  results.’ 
He  pays  his  respect  to  an  old  bugaboo  in 
this  wise:  ‘Think  of  the  bushels  of  home 
work  the  children  of  a  class  turn  in  during 
the  year.  It  is  full  of  mistakes  to  which 
neither  the  child  nor  anyone  else  pays  atten¬ 
tion.  Certainly  neither  home  work  nor 
seat  work  should  be  assigned  unless  the 
child  is  in  full  mastery  of  the  required 
associations.  This  would  rule  out  much 
written  home  work,  especially  work  in 
arithmetic.  It  would,  however,  have  little 
reference  to  home  work  involving  the  read¬ 
ing  of  books.’ 

“But  the  study  of  promotions  seems  to  me 
the  most  constructive  matter  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  up-to-date  and  confident  suggestions 
with  which  the  book  abounds:  ‘According  to 
the  usual  idea,  promotion  is  a  certification 
that  a  child  has  successfully  done  the  work 
of  the  previous  grade.  It  would  be  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  higher  and  better  law  if  promotion 
were  based,  not  on  what  a  child  has  learned, 
but  on  what  he  needs  to  learn.  If  we  go 
deep  enough  into  the  matter,  we  shall 
realize  that  there  are  no  misfit  children. 
This  is  the  contention  of  Burke  who  did 
so  much  for  individual  instruction.  There 
are  misfit  courses  of  study,  misfit  textbooks, 
misfit  methods,  and  misfit  teachers,  but  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  there  can  be  no 
misfit  children.  As  well  say  a  man  does  not 
fit  his  clothes  as  say  the  child  does  not  fit  the 
school.  The  child  is  the  standard  to  which 
all  other  things  must  be  adjusted  and  to  the 
extent  that  this  adjustment  is  imperfect, 
to  that  extent  the  school  fails.  When, 
therefore,  a  child  is  not  promoted,  the  fail¬ 
ure,  although  it  is  usually  attributed  to 
him,  is,  in  reality,  the  failure  of  something 
or  someone  else.  Meanwhile,  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  whether  the  nonpromotion  meted 


out  to  the  child  is  his  failure  or  that  of  the 
school.  The  only  basis  on  which  we  can 
say  that  the  child  has  failed  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  school  with  its  requirements 
is  the  standard  which  the  child  ought  to 
fit  and  which  he  has  failed  to  fit.  This  is 
not  a  tenable  position.’ 

“Buckingham  would  put  us  on  a  high 
plane  of  professional  respect.  He  jabs  us  a 
little  but  it’s  better  than  the  brass  halo  we 
have  let  the  orators  and  editors  hand  us  for 
years.  Hear  Buckingham:  ‘Every  teacher 
worthy  of  the  name  should  plan  his  work 
daily.  Only  geniuses  and  fools  work  with¬ 
out  a  plan.  These  plans  should  be  filed; 
and  at  the  time  of  filing,  a  notation  should 
be  made  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  carried  out.  Material  of  this  sort 
will  be  of  great  value  if  properly  used  in 
subsequent  years.  It  will  give  you  two 
years  of  growth-on-the-job  in  one  year  of 
time.  It  will  prolong  your  years  of  growth.* 
But,  as  Montaigne  once  told  me:  *Tout 
ahrege  sur  un  bon  livre  est  un  sot  abrege*  I 
will  advise  you  to  go  to  the  spring  from  which 
I  brought  these  few  sips.” 

Luther,  the  Literary,  warmed  us  over 
Henry  Neumann’s  latest  oflFering.^  “Here 
is  a  series  of  thrills — glowing,  spirit-stirring, 
inspiring  bits  of  prose  and  verse.  They 
are  chosen  for  their  nobility  but  they  are 
selected  with  a  view  of  not  shooting  over  the 
heads  of  youth.  They  are  of  the  best 
literary  workmanship,  memorable  words 
upon  duty,  friendship,  loyalty,  industry, 
citizenship,  and  the  high  ideals  of  the  life 
worth  living.  Papa  Rose  mailed  the  book 
to  me  at  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  hot  and 
smoky  ride  from  there  to  here  but  the  read¬ 
ing  of  these  masterpieces  of  confidence  and 
courage  can  make  a  smoking-car  glow  with 
the  radiation  of  ecstasy.  ‘America  is  not 
the  magic  scenery  washed  by  the  sunrise 
and  the  sunset  seas,  or  land  lakes  of  the 
Western  grains;  nor  yet  wonder  cities,  white 
towered,  nor  the  peaks  bursting  with 

‘Drums  of  Morning. — Henry  Neumann,  Leader  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Soceity  for  Ethical  Culture.  Little  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston,  242 
pp.  80^. 
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metals,  nor  the  smoky  mills — America  is 
you  and  you  and  1/ 

“Roosevelt,  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Berton  Braley,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, 
Carlyle,  Walt  Whitman,  Arthur  Guiterman, 
John  Milton,  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Tenny¬ 
son,  Harry  Kemp,  Byron,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Emerson,  Kipling,  old  and  new 
singers  of  the  gallant  spirit,  follow  one  an¬ 
other  here.  It’s  a  tip-top  reading  book  for 
any  class  above  the  fifth  grade  clear  through 
the  high  school.  You  could  use  it  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  training  the  lips  and 
the  lungs  or  for  developing  ability  to  get 
thought  out  of  print  and  by  paraphrase  to 
increase  the  vocabulary,  but  the  big  effect 
of  such  use  would  be  the  main  desire  of  all 
true  teachers;  the  building  of  better  men, 
‘Up  lad,  ’tis  late,  hear  the  drums  of  morning 
play,’  is  the  motto  of  the  book.  Well 
chosen!  Well  realized!  I’m  going  to  use 
it  for  short  assembly  openings.  I  want  to 
start  the  day  with  the  right  note.  Drum 
beats  of  morning  sound  it.” 

“The  collection  of  quotations,”  said 
Henry  the  Humanist,  “has,  in  my  opinion, 
not  lagged  behind  other  improvements  of 
our  time.  Does  anyone  remember  the 
Familiar  Quotations  of  the  old  days?  Mod¬ 
est  books  they  were,  with  extracts  to  the 
number  of  about  a  thousand.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham’s  volume^  is  two  and  a  half  inches  thick 
and  has  almost  forty  five-thousand  selec¬ 
tions.  Four  hundred  and  eight  pages  are 
filled  with  quotations  from  English  and 
American  authors  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  authors’  names,  from  Abbott  to 
Zangwill.  Among  the  moderns  I  notice 
Mark  Twain,  Bernard  Shaw,  Oscar  Wilde, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Kipling,  but  nothing  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Strange,  for  Mr.  Benham  is  an 
Englishman!  Among  the  Shavian  quips 
I  cannot  find  ‘He  who  can,  does;  he  who 
can’t,  teaches.’  Perhaps  Shaw  didn’t  say 
it.  But,  even  in  the  remarkably  full  index, 
I  cannot  find  it.” 

“It  isn’t  fit  to  print,”  interrupted  our 

^Putnam’s  Complete  Book  of  Quotations,  Proverbs  and 
Household  Words. — W.  Gurney  Benham,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  N.  Y.  1224  pp.  $6.SOl 


Signpost.  “Every  man  who  does,  teaches, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  If  Shaw  had 
said.  ‘He  who  can,  does;  who  can’t, 
writes,’  it  would  have  been  just  as  witty  and 
as  foolish.  Who  cares?  Doctors,  lawyers, 
preachers,  and  Irish  have  been  ridiculed  from 
time  immemorial.  What’s  the  difference? 
He  who  can,  does;  he  who  can’t,  sneers.” 

“This  book,”  continued  the  Humanist, 
“has  thirteen  quotations  from  Richard  Le- 
Gallienne  and  four  from  Washington  Irving, 
five  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  thirty-seven 
from  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  and  two  from 
Washington,  but  one  hundred  and  six  from 
Emerson,  ninety-four  from  Dickens,  fifty- 
eight  from  Thackeray,  and  none  at  all  from 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Shakespeare,  of 
course,  is  the  most  abundant  in  memorable 
sayings  though  Pope  fills  thirteen  pages 
and  Gilbert,  of  the  Comic  Operas,  two, 
to  Gladstone’s  one  quarter.  What  does  it 
signify?  Cooper  was  no  verbal  jeweler; 
Lowell  was,  and  so  were  Longfellow,  Tenny¬ 
son,  Coleridge,  Wadsworth,  and  Carlyle,  or 
they  would  not  appear  so  generously  in  this 
casket.  There  are  twenty-six  pages  of  Bible 
quotations,  and  thirty-three  pages  of  ‘Waifs 
and  Strays,’  epitaphs,  household  words, 
toasts,  political  allusions,  weather  rhymes, 
and  a  delicious  collection  of  inscriptions 
written  in  books  by  their  owners  to  warn 
permanent  borrowers.  The  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch  quotations  and  the  proverbs  of  all 
lands  fill  414  pages.  How  are  you  to  use 
a  thesaurus  like  this,  how  find  the  one  of 
44,000  extracts  that  you  need?  By  the 
directory,  of  course.  Every  quotation  is 
given  in  condensed  form  one  or  more 
times  in  the  index  of  344  pages,  in  which, 
beginning  with  ‘ability’  and  ending  with 
‘zeal,’  all  the  topics,  chief  words,  ideas, 
are  put  in  A.  B.  C.  order. 

“In  the  presence  of  a  work  like  this  a 
thoughtful  man  must  feel  a  deep  humility 
and  a  heavy  obligation.  Here  are  forty 
years  of  patient  searching,  copying,  filing, 
cross-indexing.  Here  is  a  great  museum  of 
the  gems  of  human  thought  from  Solomon 
to  Shaw,  arranged,  classified,  labelled.  You 
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do  not  have  to  cross  the  town  or  county  to 
reach  it.  It  is  not  closed  on  Sundays. 
But,  in  your  own  room,  within  a  step  or  two, 
is  this  wealth  ready  at  hand.  Here  is  a 
garden  all  my  own.  I  catch  the  perfume  of 
flowers  I  learned  to  love  in  my  youth.  Some 
I  had  from  a  soft-voiced  lady  who  loved 
them  and  me  and  her  other  children;  some  I 
knew  in  the  old  campus  in  New  Haven, 
some  I  discovered  in  excursions  here  and 
there  during  fifty  years.  When  I  want 
them  I  know  how  to  find  them.  You  have 
done  me  a  delightful  service,  Mr.  Benham, 
I  thank  you  heartily.” 

Next  came  Mr.  Judd  Post,  our  subur¬ 
banite,  often  called  The  Indicator,  The 
Director,  The  Signpost.  “I  have  the  sur¬ 
prise  book^  of  the  season,”  he  said,  “a  duet 
by  Henry  Ford  and  Samuel  Crowther.  The 
ideas  are  Henry’s  but  Samuel  is  the  expert 
Boswell  who  gathers  and  sorts  and  arranges 
an  array  of  comments  upon  large  concerns, 
and  works  them  into  a  pleasing  pattern.  It 
is  an  alluring  book.  You  can’t  put  it. down. 
The  most  fascinating  personality  now  living 
talks  with  you  about  the  fundamentals  of 
life.  Everything  he  says  carries  weight 
because  he  talks  about  the  things  he  has 
tried  and  made  memorably  successful. 
Did  you  read  in  the  papers  that  John  Fin¬ 
ley,  scholar,  educator,  editor,  addressing 
United  States  teachers  in  Philadelphia, 
quoted  Ford  as  an  authority  upon  an  interna¬ 
tional  question?  He  is  quotable  all  right. 
The  book  abounds  in  short,  vivid  observa¬ 
tions  which  will  tone  you  up  like  a  run  in  the 
fresh  air.  ‘We  are  in  a  great  age  of  transition 
from  drudgery  to  enjoyment,’  he  says,  ‘Law 
hasn’t  brought  it;  war  hasn’t;  business  based 
on  science  and  brains  has  done  it.’ 

“The  book  is  an  exposition  of  Henry 
Ford’s  proposition  that  honest  and  generous 
business  service  is  the  great  civilizer.  His 
hobbies  of  clean  shops,  clean  streets,  clean 
homes,  higher  wages,  salvage,  elimination  of 
waste,  country  life,  sparkle  through  every 
chapter  and  take  shape  in  facts  and  occa- 

^Today  and  Tomorrow. — Henry  Ford,  in  collaboration 
with  Samuel  Crowther.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City. 
481  pp.  $3.50. 


sions.  Each  wise  saw  has  its  modern  in¬ 
stance.  The  plodders  always  attack  the 
pioneers  and  holler  ‘whoa.’  ‘They  say  the 
pioneers  have  gobbled  up  all  the  opportun¬ 
ity.  The  plodders  would  have  had  nowhere 
to  plod  if  the  pioneers  hadn’t  cleared  a  way 
for  them.  How  about  you  ?  Did  you 
make  your  place  or  did  you  find  it  made  for 
you  ?  Did  you  start  your  work  or  did  some¬ 
one  else?  Who  says  the  opportunities  have 
gone  ?  A  generation  ago  there  were  a 
thousand  men  to  every  opportunity.  To¬ 
day  there  are  a  thousand  opportunities  to 
every  man.’  The  freshness  of  the  book  is 
amazing.  Here  is  no  searching  of  the 
volumes  of  the  past  to  bolster  up  proposals. 
The  world  has  been  made  over  by  science 
and  invention.  Tradition  cannot  furnish 
maxims  for  the  guidance  of  1926.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not.  What  did  the  sage  assert?  but. 
What  does  experience  confirm?  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  slow-moving  minds  have  wailed 
because  of  the  passing  of  the  good  old  times 
when  everything  was  made  by  hand  and 
most  men  had  to  get  along  without  the 
most  of  what  was  made.  They  moan  be¬ 
cause  machinery  has  killed  the  artisan. 
There  is  more  call  for  human  skill  than  ever 
in  the  world  before.  One  hears  much  of  the 
worker  being  ground  by  hard  labor,  effi¬ 
ciency  wrecking  all  the  finer  things  of  life. 
‘It’s  true  that  life  is  out  of  balance;  it  al¬ 
ways  was.  Until  lately  most  people  had  no 
leisure  and  so  they  do  not  now  know  how 
to  use  it.  We  are  finding  some  balance 
between  work  and  play,  sleep  and  food  and 
eventually  will  discover  why  men  grow  ill 
and  die.  For  the  old,  endless,  exhausting 
drive  has  quit.  The  men  at  the  top,  who 
are  changing  things  know  this.  They  are 
not  breaking  down;  the  workers  all  along 
the  line  are  not.  It’s  easier  to  go  along  with 
progress  than  to  try  to  hold  things  back. 
Those  who  get  the  headaches  are  the  ones 
who  keep  on  clamoring  it  can’t  be  done. 
The  only  answer  to  them  is  “Come  on  and 
do  it.”  The  very  word,  efficiency,  is  hated. 
It  ought  to  be  hailed  with  delight.  Effi¬ 
ciency  is  merely  the  doing  of  work  in  the 
best  way  you  know  rather  than  in  the 
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worst  way.  It’s  taking  a  trunk  up  hill  on 
a  power  truck  instead  of  on  your  back.’ 

“So  say  Henry  and  Samuel.  They’d 
make  good  speakers  for  teachers’  institutes, 
telling  us  that  we  are  right  in  turning  our 
backs  on  what  used  to  be  and  looking  with 
eager  expectancy  toward  what  is  coming, 
willing  to  scrap  to-day  in  favor  of  to-morrow, 
instead  of  sitting  in  a  library  trying  to  6t 
the  new  world  into  the  old  moulds. 

“The  big  thing  about  Henry  Ford  is  that 
he  is  doing  what  he  tells  us  we  ought  to  do. 
Ask  the  laborer.  He  will  tell  you  that  a 
few  years  ago  he  came  home  so  late  and  so 
tired  he  had  no  time  to  change  his  clothes. 
Just  got  his  supper  and  went  to  bed.  Now 
he  takes  a  shower  and  changes  his  clothes  at 
the  shop,  goes  home  by  daylight,  has  an 
early  supper,  and  takes  his  family  out  for  a 
ride.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  now  uses  his 
brains  and  is  glad  of  it.  In  the  teaching 
business  I  see  the  same  idea.  The  banish¬ 
ment  of  unscientific  method,  the  use  of  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  pioneers  in  their  laboratories, 
have  awakened  the  wails  of  the  plodders  but 
the  progressive  souls  urged  by  the  appetite 
for  demonstrable  success  are  so  generally 
busy  doing  things  that  the  soreheads  among 
us  are  fast  becoming  a  joke.  No  one  will 
enjoy  and  profit  by  the  Ford-Crowther  epic 
more  than  the  school  people. 

“‘All  men,’  says  Henry  Ford,  ‘are  not 
voluntarily  intelligent;  they  must  be  taught. 
All  men  do  not  see  the  escape  from  drudgery 
In  work  by  putting  intelligence  into  work; 
they  must  be  taught.  Industry  must  have 
generalship.’  Doesn’t  that  strike  you  as 
paralleled  by  the  American  school  situation.? 
The  voltage  of  brain  power  used  by  teachers 
to-day  certainly  is  immensely  superior  to 
that  exercised  a  generation  ago  and  every 
summer  the  number  who  go  to  professional 
schools  is  amazing.  ‘Thinking  men  know,’ 
says  Henry,  ‘that  intelligent  work  is  salva¬ 
tion,  morally,  physically,  socially.  The  idea 
used  to  be  that  work  was  the  curse  of  exis¬ 
tence.  Now  we  know  that  work  does  more 
than  get  us  our  living;  it  gets  us  our  life.’ 

“Ford’s  distrust  of  tradition  is  pictur¬ 
esque.  When  he  wants  a  process  improved. 


as,  for  instance,  the  making  of  glass  for  wind¬ 
shields,  he  does  not  employ  a  glass-maker. 
Why  not?  ‘Because,’  says  Henry,  ‘he’ll 
decide  from  what  he  has  done,  what  he  can 
do.’  Rather,  there  will  be  chosen  an  adven¬ 
turer  with  a  fresh  view.  He  will  be  set,  to 
study  glass  making  and  to  speed  up  produc¬ 
tion,  eliminate  hand  work  and  reduce  costs. 

“Over  and  over  again  you  read  here  the 
belief  and  proof  that  business  Is  service.  It 
gives  the  buyer  more  for  his  money;  It  pays 
the  laborer  more  for  his  work.  Everybody 
gains;  ‘cutting  wages  does  not  reduce  costs; 
it  increases  them.  The  better  wages  you 
pay  the  more  customers  you  create.  It’s 
customers  that  make  business.’ 

“This,  either  Ford  or  Crowther  calls  the 
‘wage  motive.’  It  crops  out  here  and  there 
like  a  repeated  phrase  In  a  Wagner  opera. 
‘Business  isn’t  money  making;  business  is 
giving  the  world  what  it  needs.  Money 
making  has  starved  business.  Capitalists 
reduce  the  laborer’s  production  by  keeping 
from  him  enough  wages.  If  labor  hasn’t 
money  it  can’t  buy  goods.  So  production 
stops.  Labor  agitators  urge  labor  to  pro¬ 
duce  less,  so  prices  go  up,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  reducing  wages.  Education,  unless 
it  Increases  productivity,  doesn’t  conduce  to 
life,  liberty,  or  happiness.  Most  education 
is  words.  The  first  thing  education  should 
do  is  to  equip  a  man  to  earn  his  living. 
There’s  too  much  soft  teaching.  Children 
are  helped  too  much.  They  should  be 
helped  to  help  themselves.’ 

“The  book  gives  an  Interesting  account  of 
the  Henry  Ford  School.  The  program  is 
based  on  work.  ‘Nearlv  every  social  theory 
when  stripped  of  its  emotional  trimmings 
gets  down  to  a  formula  for  getting  along 
without  work.  It  can’t  operate.  It  isn’t 
productive.  It  can  bring  only  poverty.' 
Then  he  swings  into  wage  theory  again. 
An  underpaid  man  is  a  customer  reduced 
In  purchasing  power.  The  cure  of  hard 
times  is  through  purchasing  power;  the 
source  of  purchasing  power  is  wages.  The 
theory  that  there  is  only  so  much  work 
in  the  world  and  if  workers  work  more 
they  or  their  fellows  will  run  out  of  work, 
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is  nonsense.  The  professional  agitators 
preach  this.  The  fallacy  of  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again.  It  has  kept 
the  English  workman  from  getting  a  home. 
They  won’t  let  the  bricklayers  work  fast 
enough  to  build  houses.  So  it  costs  so  much 
to  hire  bricklayers  that  no  houses  are  built.’ 

“What  Henry  Ford  thinks  about  war  is 
especially  interesting  on  account  of  what  we 
heard  of  him  in  the  great  struggle.  ‘  Paci¬ 
fism  is  an  excellent  doctrine  if  preached  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  war  spirit 
is  rampant.  But  to  arm  the  bandits  of  the 
world  and  disarm  its  producers  is  not  the 
way  to  stop  international  holdups.  Mili¬ 
tarists  won’t  bring  peace;  they  are  special¬ 
ists  in  force.  Pacifists  are  specialists  in 
sentimentality.’ 

“This  is  a  tip-top  book  for  the  school¬ 
master;  so  is  My  Life  and  fVork,  an  earlier 
Henry  P'ord  book  by  the  same  publisher 
issued  in  1923.  They  handle  problems  of 
life  with  such  freshness,  illustrated  by  such 
captivating  incident  that  they  enliven  the 
mind  as  if  by  drinks  of  sparkling,  mental 
apollinaris.” 

Martin,  the  Draughtsman,  next  spoke. 
“Professor  Horn,  the  California  one,  gives 
us  ‘an  introduction  to  the  field  of  tax- 
supported  education  in  the  United  States.’^ 
For  ten  successive  terms  the  author  has 
given  courses  to  college  students  so  as  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  most  important 
civic  activity  in  their  world.  I  am  startled 
to  find  how  long  it  took  the  American  policy 
of  Education  to  get  the  work.  As  early  as 
1559  advocacy  of  universal  schooling  was 
well  known.  By  1776  it  was  so  common  that 
Washington,  Franklin,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  especially  Jefferson,  considered  it  es¬ 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  popular 
government.  But  even  in  Jefferson’s  State 
a  common  school  system  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  until  1870,  almost  a  hundred  years 
after  that  great  democrat  had  said:  ‘We 
must  have  a  system  of  schools,  which 
shall  reach  every  description  of  citizen 

‘The  American  Public  School. — John  Louis  Horn,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Mills  College,  California.  The  Century  Co., 
N.  Y.  404  pp.  $2.00 


from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.*  For  gen¬ 
erations  in  America  after  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  equality  and  the  general-welfare 
doctrines  in  our  two  fundamental  legal 
instruments,  the  opposition  to  taxing  Jones 
for  the  education  of  Smith’s  children 
was  Insurmountable.  Professor  Horn  de¬ 
lineates  vividly  the  illogical  development 
of  our  schools  to  what  they  are  to-day,  how 
eight  years  as  the  typical  length  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  course  has  nothing  to  justify 
it.  We  borrowed  a  scheme  well  suited  to  an 
aristocracy.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  system 
adapted  to  equality  of  opportunity  and  to  a 
democracy  for  all.  There  are  two  chapters 
in  this  book  which  ought  to  be  taught  as 
American  civics  in  all  the  upper  classes  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  country.  I  refer 
to  ‘How  Public  Education  is  organized,’  and 
‘How  it  might  be.’  I  have  been  Intimate 
with  some  public  school  or  other  for  twenty- 
five  years.  I  have  heard  the  slogan,  ‘Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  State  function,*  over  and  over. 
But  never  until  I  read  these  two  vivid 
chapters  did  I  realize  what  a  hotchpotch 
our  school  systems  are.  We  never  organ¬ 
ized  education  on  a  logical  scheme.  Town 
meetings  built  some  schoolhouses  and  hired 
some  masters  in  Massachusetts  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Other  places  imitated  the 
scheme.  When  we  organized  the  United 
States,  local  authorities  resisted  any  large 
and  logical  organization  of  education.  Some 
state  legislature  under  the  influence  of  a 
man  like  Father  Pierce  in  Michigan  jumped 
in  and  made  a  few  large  moves.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  others,  coming  later.  Im¬ 
itated  Michigan.  Some  bold  legislator  in 
Iowa  gets  a  bill  through.  It’s  all  patch- 
work.  The  original  local  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  making  it  a  Kalamazoo  proposition  or  an 
Otumwa  project  persists.  The  state  is  the 
second  factor,  the  nation  no  factor  at  all. 
There  was  the  same  local  opposition  to  the 
navy,  the  army,  the  post  office,  the  light¬ 
house  system.  Somebody  wanted  to  be 
boss  at  home.  In  the  matter  of  schools  that 
somebody  is  duplicated  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Professor  Horn  discusses  and 
illustrates  the  breakdown  here  and  there 
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of  the  small  unit  and  the  advantages  of  the 
county  unit  and  larger  areas  consolidated. 
We  have  been  saddled  with  an  illogical, 
hierarchal  type  of  school  organization  aban¬ 
doned  by  industry  and  commerce.  In  a 
world  of  1926  we  are  attempting  the  biggest 
civic  problem  with  a  machine  of  1647.  I 
was  deeply  interested  by  Professor  Horn’s 
chapter  on  ‘The  Limitations  of  Democracy.’ 
He  ascribes  to  Rousseau  an  attempt  to  make 
all  men  free,  participants  in  all  that  the  race 
has  created.  In  accordance  with  Rous¬ 
seau’s  ideas  we  in  America  established  our 
great  political  experiment.” 

“What’s  that?”  interrupted  our  Signpost, 
“Now  wait  a  minute!  Who  started  that 
idea?  What  did  Jefferson  know  of  Rous¬ 
seau?  My  son,  you’re  off  the  track.  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Americans  didn’t  read  French 
books,  but  English  ones,  mostly  Locke’s 
and  Filmer’s  and  Hooker’s.” 

“I  am  greatful  to  our  Suburban  Guide 
for  these  points,”  continued  Martin,  “but 
whether  Rousseau  did  or  did  not  eventuate 
in  the  American  Declaration,  my  Professor 
Horn  goes  on  to  say  that  the  battle  of  free 
public  schools  has  been  won.  We  must 
now  frankly  inquire  what  we  may  expect  to 
result  from  it.  The  followers  of  Rousseau 
believed  that  education  universally  applied 
would  bring  about  the  world  of  their  dreams. 
But  it  has  run  against  the  fact  of  variability. 
Binet  has  shown  us  we  can’t  deal  with 
groups  of  individuals  as  with  units.  Each 
child  has  a  different  rate  of  progress  and  a 
different  capacity  of  ultimate  attainment. 
The  intelligence  quotient  in  the  large  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  does  not  increase,  at  least  not 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen.  In 
almost  all  the  great  countries  there  is  a 
double  system  of  schools,  one  for  the  classes, 
one  for  the  masses.  Special  opportunities 
are  given  a  small  group  which  is  likely  to 
affect  many  if  not  all  of  the  highly  endowed. 
They  maintain  the  traditions  of  culture, 
keep  alive  an  Interest  in  the  arts.  We  in 
America  are  facing  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Here,  trained  to  think  that  every  man  is  as 
good  as  every  other,  the  diffusion  of  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  education  to  all,  the  exaltation  of  the 


popular  standard,  represents  in  social  terms 
a  positive  danger. 

“Say  Martin,”  inquired  the  Signpost, 
“are  you  giving  your  own  idea  or  quoting 
from  the  book?” 

“I  am  reviewing — not  discussing,  nor 
cussing,  any  one.  I  am  telling  you  what 
Professor  Horn  says:  ‘An  undifferentiated, 
single,  democratic  school  is,  for  the  most 
highly  endowed,  an  inferior  educating 
means.  Mediocrity  on  a  large  scale,  such  as 
is  now  overwhelming  our  society,  can  hardly 
be  regarded  with  equanimity.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  saving  the  social  heritage.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  political  theory  of  equality  to 
an  institution  which  is  governed  by  laws  not 
susceptible  of  modification  by  statute,  is  a 
dangerous  experiment.’” 

“Let  me  get  that,”  again  interrupted  the 
Post.  “I  understand  Professor  Horn  to 
speak  of  an  Institution  governed  by  laws  not 
changeable  by  statute.  Education  is  of 
course  what  he  means.  Is  this  not  an  as¬ 
sumption  based  upon  assumption?  By 
statute  our  people  have  set  up  and  main¬ 
tain  the  public  schools.  By  statute  we 
tax  every  one  who  spends  a  cent  in  order 
that  the  public  schools  shall  exist.  Now 
tell  me  by  what  other  laws  than  these 
statutes  this  institution,  the  public  school, 
is  governed.  To  assume  as  the  professor 
seems  to,  that  by  our  statutes  we  have 
adopted  an  institution  governed  by  the 
laws  of  some  Binet  or  Simon  or  follower  of 
theirs  is  an  awful  stretch.  Maybe  Binet 
found  that  intelligence  can  be  developed 
only  so  far.  Maybe  Professor  Horn  has 
discovered  that  in  our  art  museums,  our  civic 
opera,  our  present  architecture,  our  other  art, 
we  have  more  mediocrity  than  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Greece,  with  their  double 
system  of  schools  giving  special  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  the  highly  endowed.  And  a  great 
blessing  it  has  been  to  them  with  their  dicta¬ 
torships!  Mediocrity  is  it?  Neglect  of 
art?  Figures,  professor,  figures!  How 
about  Walter  Page’s  opinion  of  the  medio¬ 
crity  of  those  great  nations  of  Europe? 
Sure!  Let’s  change  the  public  schools, 
especially  the  high  schools  into  nurseries 
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for  leaders.  Let’s  tax  Jones  to  educate 
Smith’s  boy  to  be  a  leader.  Let’s  take  a 
system  based  upon  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  born  equal  in  their  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  and  twist  it  into  a 
scheme  to  train  those  with  high  I  Q’s  to  the 
heights  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 
Come  back  Venice  and  your  Doges.  Come 
back  Medicis  and.  .  .  . 

“Gently,  my  dear  Son  of  the  Suburbs,  the 
Professor  isn’t  present,”  said  Papa  Rose. 
“Suppose  we  take  up  the  next  book.” 

The  next  to  speak  was  the  Viking  maid, 
Anna,  whom  a  realm  of  dark-skinned  sub¬ 
jects  revere  as  their  queen.  “I’m  the  first,” 
she  said,  “to  break  into  this  sedate  circle 
with  praises  of  my  own  work.  But  I’m  an 
author;  I’ve  written  a  book.^  It’s  printed. 
Hooray!  To  be  sure,  I  was  helped  by 
thirty-seven  others.  There  are  so  many 
authors.  But  it’s  a  fine  book.  Cross  my 
heart.  We  organized.  We  blocked  out 
the  field.  We  researched.  We  met  again, 
many  times.  We  discussed.  We  con¬ 
densed.  We  have  presented  here  a  study  of 
what  everybody  knows  is  the  worst  disease 
of  schooling:  failure.  We  tackle  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  which  is  to  be  taught. 
What  are  we  treaching  this  thing  to-day  for? 
Have  we  secured  that  which  we  said  we  were 
teaching  it  for?  How  shall  we  keep  count  of 
failures  and  of  our  cure  of  failures?  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  satisfactory  and  speedy 
children  each  day  while  we  are  bringing 
the  slow  ones  to  the  mastery  of  the  units  of 
the  day?  What  are  the  methods  that  have 
proved  valuable  with  the  retards  and  the 
sluggards?  What  systematic  plan  may  a 
principal  employ  to  know  on  what  cylinder 
his  school  is  missing  fire?  There  was  a  time 
when  a  school  manager  sat  in  his  office  until 
some  desperate  girl  called  him  as  a  police¬ 
man.  With  teaching  as  such  he  bothered 
not  at  all.  Here  is  our  book  based  wholly 
on  the  theory  that  a  principal  is  a  producer. 
Every  plant  in  his  garden  is  to  thrive  and 
blossom.  It’s  a  great  idea.  We  have 

‘Failure — Cause  and  Cure. — By  thirty-eight  public  school 
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Court,  Chicago.  80  pp.  50^ 


gathered  from  experience  and  study,  facts 
on  ability,  attendance,  turnover,  home  con¬ 
ditions,  unplanned  teaching,  laziness.  We 
have  a  fine  chapter  upon  ‘Remedies  I  Have 
Found  Effective’.  Twenty-eight  of  us  are  in 
that.  Then  we  have  a  chapter  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  general  improvement  of  the  whole 
school  service  including  everybody.  Our 
chapter  upon  Contributions  From  Other 
Cities,  thirteen  in  all,  goes  right  into  the 
details  of  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  other 
standard  exercises.  Last  year,  10.3  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils  were  not  promoted;  this 
year  7.8  per  cent.  The  cost  of  teaching  re¬ 
peaters  was  reduced  by  $640,000.  After  this 
book  of  ours  is  studied  carefully  and  put  into 
practice  enough  waste  money  will  be  saved 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  of  us  authors 
around  the  world  168  times.” 

“You  should  go,”  said  Doctor  Batwell, 
“on  that  line  of  steamships  which  advertises 
‘never  lost  a  passenger.’” 

“Which  reminds  me,”  said  Peter  the 
Reader,  “that  there  are  instances  on  record 
of  teachers  who  never  lost  a  child.” 

“Oh,  come!”  remonstrated  the  other 
Anna,  Anna  the  argumentative,  “Names, 
please!” 

“Those  I  have  heard  of,”  replied  Peter, 
“were  George  Shutts,  geometry.  White- 
water,  Wisconsin;  William  Latimer,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  New  Paltz,  New  York;  James  W» 
Sturgis,  also  mathematics,  Tarrytown,  New 
York;  and  Abraham  Flexner,  various  high- 
school  subjects,  Louisville,  Kentucky,” 

“I  knew  a  man  in  St.  Louis,”  said  the 
General,  “who  ran  a  coaching  school  on  the 
basis  of  returning  your  tuition  if  you  failed 
to  pass  the  civil-service  or  teachers’  examina¬ 
tion.” 

“Why  not  pay  principals  on  the  promo¬ 
tions  of  their  pupils?”  asked  the  Signpost. 

“We  will  hear  from  the  next  book,  now,” 
interrupted  Papa  Rose. 

Then  spake  Philip  Manzer  in  this  wise: 

“Harland  Dearborn  remarks^  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  enter  the  Normal  schools 
to  prepare  for  teaching  without  a  clearly 

‘An  Introduction  to  Teaching. — Ned  Harland  Dear¬ 
born,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York.  337  pp. 
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defined  notion  of  the  range  of  choice  offered 
by  the  educational  systems  of  the  country. 
These  youngsters  have  not  made  any 
analysis  of  their  own  fitness  to  teach  nor 
have  they  examined  the  different  kinds  of 
work  and  attendant  requirements  with  a 
view  to  selecting  the  teaching  position  for 
which  they  are  best  qualified.  Dearborn 
ought  to  know  from  his  experience  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  training  school  of  the  famous  old 
Oswego  State  Normal.  His  book  surveys 
the  field  of  professional  education  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  standards  required.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  day  gone  by  when  anyone  may 
undertake  teaching  unless  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  securing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  preparation.  He  believes  an  intro¬ 
ductory  course  necessary  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  professional  pride  as  a  necessity  of 
success.  He  then  proceeds  in  a  thorough 
and  interesting  fashion,  himself  full  of  the 
true  professional  spirit,  to  portray  the 
satisfaction  and  joy  of  serving  the  country  in 
preparing  its  youth  for  civic  life.  Dear¬ 
born’s  consideration  of  teaching  as  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  gives  full  weight  to  the  reasons 
which  youngsters  give  for  their  transient 
work,  but  he  appeals  to  the  sense  of  fair 
play  and  public  welfare  in  his  patriotic 
protest  against  this  temporary  service.  To 
inflict  upon  the  public  the  apprentice  work 
of  those  who  are  learning  the  game  and  then, 
as  soon  as  they  are  of  value  to  the  system, 
to  leave  it,  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  present- 
day  public  school  service.  It  is  a  species 
of  apparently  respectable  graft.  More  and 
more  the  Superintendent  should  educate 
his  public  to  make  such  provisions  as  will 
insure  it  the  kind  of  skill  essential  to  this 
most  important  public  work.  The  volume 
has  an  unusual  chapter  comparing  one  after 
another  the  other  occupations  with  the 
work  of  teaching,  then  come  circumstantial 
descriptions  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
in  a  teacher.  There  is  another,  listing  other 
educational  agencies  and  evaluating  them, 
the  home,  the  community,  the  church,  the 
state,  etc.  Then  come  in  the  order  in  which 
the  young  teacher  is  likely  to  meet  them  the 


various  school  and  classroom  problems,  a 
fine  treatment  of  ‘participation.’  The 
‘discussion  of  education’  treats  the  various 
definitions  which  have  been  in  vogue  within 
our  time  and  concludes  that  schooling  is  the 
highest  function  of  the  state  and  that  its 
purposes  are  civic,  social,  political.  This 
idea  is  further  elaborated  and  illustrated 
with  a  fine  collection  of  quotations  from 
eminent  authorities.  The  book  is  an  elab¬ 
oration  of  high  ideals;  it  is  decidedly  at¬ 
tractive  reading,  its  list  of  educational 
immoralities,  its  laws  of  learning,  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  socialized  recitation,  problem 
method,  topical  method,  project  method, 
case  method,  and  many  other  current  prop¬ 
ositions  mark  it  as  distinctly  up  to  date.” 

The  atmosphere  now  showed  traces  of 
chocolatoferousity.  Lady  Alice  having  slip¬ 
ped  into  the  kitchenette  now  and  then.  She 
and  the  Stevedore  wheeled  in  a  table  laden 
with  two  containers  of  hot  drinks  and  one  of 
cold.  Our  Lady  Disdain  had  brought  from 
Leyden  in  Holland  a  generous  tin  box  of 
zwalows,  delicious  bird-shaped  dainties  tast¬ 
ing  like  nabiscos  only  more  so.  After  the 
first  one,  Phillip  Manzer  went  again  to  the 
box  remarking,  “one  swallow  makes  a  spring, 
— for  more”  which  he  regarded  as  good. 

Before  we  went  home  the  Post  with  two 
books  open  before  him  said,  “Listen  to  this. 
From  Professor  Horn:  ‘Industry  and  com¬ 
merce  do  not  exist  primarily  for  operating 
efficiency  but  to  produce  profit  for  their 
owners.  Efficiency  is  the  means  of  making 
the  maximum  profit  for  the  owner.’  Then 
hear  Henry  Ford:  ‘No  industry  can  survive 
which  does  not  continually  give  service  to 
the  greatest  number.  The  only  interest 
one  can  have  in  anything  is  the  service. 
When  anyone  attempts  to  run  business  only 
for  profit  and  not  for  service  the  business 
must  die  for  it  has  no  reason  for  existence.’ 
As  thousands  of  business  men  repeat  this 
once  a  week  in  their  Rotary  clubs,  maybe 
there’s  something  to  it.” 

“It  depends,”  observed  Papa  Rose, 
“whose  business  Professor  Horn  is  looking  at, 
and  whose,  the  Rotarians.” 
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ALLAS  NEXT. — The  Fifty-seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  will  be  held  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  February  26-March  3,  1927.  Be¬ 
fore  selecting  the  convention  city,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  made  a  careful  survey  of 
convention  facilities  in  fourteen  cities  from 
which  invitations  had  been  received.  This 
is  the  first  meeting  held  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  since  1917.  No  southern  city 
has  entertained  the  convention  since  1911. 
Dallas,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Texas, 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Southwest.  It  is 
sixteen  hours  by  rail  from  Kansas  City, 
eighteen  hours  from  St.  Louis,  twenty- 
seven  hours  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
and  forty-three  hours  from  New  York. 

Headquarters  and  registration  will  be  in 
the  huge  exhibit  building  at  Fair  Park,  a 
beautiful  new  structure  with  ninety-two 
thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space.  General 
sessions  will  be  in  the  Fair  Park  Auditorium 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  exhibit  hall. 
The  auditorium  is  equipped  with  a  fine  pipe 
organ  and  has  a  total  seating  capacity  of 
five  thousand. 

The  hotel  facilities  in  Dallas  have  been 
doubled  in  the  past  three  years  largely  on 
account  of  its  increasing  popularity  as  a 
tourist  and  convention  center.  Dallas  has 
recently  entertained  many  national  con¬ 
ventions.  The  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  of  all  national  associations  in 
size  and  character  of  meeting  and  member¬ 
ship  most  nearly  approaches  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  met  in  Dallas  in  April. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Haggard,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  in  a  telegram  to 


President  Condon,  stated  that  his  Associa¬ 
tion  had  been  well  housed,  well  entertained, 
and  well  handled  in  Dallas.  Other  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  held  conventions  in 
Dallas  include  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  United  Confederate  Veter¬ 
ans,  the  Shrine,  and  the  Elks. 

The  rate  sheet  compiled  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  contains  the  names  of  twenty- 
five  hotels,  which  list  a  total  of  5,867  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms.  On  account  of  the  large  num¬ 
bers  in  attendance  at  the  winter  meeting, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  single  hotel  to 
serve  as  headquarters.  The  Department  of 
Superintendence  taxes  all  the  hotel  facilities 
of  the  entertaining  city.  One  hotel  manager 
writes  that  he  received  eight  hundred  re¬ 
quests  for  sleeping  room  reservations  on  the 
day  following  the  announcement  that  Dallas 
had  been  selected  as  the  1927  convention 
city.  Six  hundred  more  came  the  next  day. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  made  sleeping  room 
reservations  should  write  to  Mr.  Z.  E. 
Black,  Convention  Manager,  Dallas  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Geography  and  History. — Superintendents 
of  schools  who  have  never  visited  Texas  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  education  in  the 
trip.  The  “Lone  Star”  state  has  a  romantic 
history.  It  once  was  a  republic,  and  has 
been  under  six  flags.  The  distance  across 
Texas  is  farther  than  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  Texas  produces  one  third  of  the 
nation’s  cotton.  One-half  of  the  nation’s 
oil  is  produced  within  an  overnight  travel  of 
Dallas.  Texas  is  the  first  state  in  beef 
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production.  Less  than  an  hour’s  ride  west 
of  Dallas,  in  the  center  of  the  richest  cotton 
producing  region  in  the  world  is  Fort  Worth. 
Eighteen  steam  railroads,  and  two  inter- 
urbans  converge  here.  It  boasts  a  number 
of  excellent  hotels,  including  the  Hotel 
Texas,  erected  at  a  cost  of  four  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Executive  Committee  Meets. — The 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Department  was  held  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  24,  1926.  Members  present 
were,  Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
president;  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  first  vice-president;  David  A.  Ward, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  second  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca,  New 
York;  M.  G.  Clark,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Nor¬ 
man  R.  Crozier,  Dallas,  Texas;  and  E.  E. 
Lewis,  Flint,  Michigan.  The  executive 
secretary,  S.  D.  Shankland,  was  also  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Previous  to  the  formal  meeting, 
officers  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  were  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the 
private  dining  room  at  the  Hotel  Hamilton. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Mary  McSkim- 
mon,  president;  J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary; 
John  K.  Norton,  director  of  research;  and 
H.  A.  Allan,  business  manager. 

Why  Dallas? — The  Committee  listened  to 
reports  by  President  Condon  and  others  of 
visits  of  inspection  made  to  various  cities 
which  sought  to  entertain  the  next  winter 
meeting.  In  addition  to  the  fourteen  cities 
which  had  previously  extended  formal  in¬ 
vitations,  a  number  of  cordial  communica¬ 
tions  were  received  from  Cincinnati  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  business  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  that  city  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  to  entertain  the  1927  conven¬ 
tion  in  order  that  opportunity  might  be 
given  to  pay  a  tribute  of  appreciation  to 
Superintendent  Condon.  In  answering 
these  letters,  the  executive  secretary  was 
authorized  to  state  that  the  Executive 


Committee  joined  with  the  citizens  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Condon,  and  to  express  regret  that  the 
Committee  could  not  see  its  way  clear  to 
alter  the  established  policy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which  has  been  to  locate  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  as  many  different  cities  as  possible. 
After  an  extended  discussion,  each  member 
wrote  his  first  second,  third,  and  fourth 
choice  on  a  ballot.  The  majority  of  the 
first  choice  votes  were  for  Dallas. 

Progress. — A  report  of  progress  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Commission  on  the  Curric¬ 
ulum  which  had  met  in  New  York  City  a 
week  earlier,  and  completed  plans  for  the 
Fifth  Yearbook;  The  Junior  High  School 
Curriculum.  The  Commission  was  author¬ 
ized  to  round  out  its  work  by  preparing  a 
yearbook  on  the  curriculum  of  the  senior 
high  school  to  be  ready  if  possible,  in  1928. 
President  Condon  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  not  more  than  seven  persons 
to  study  the  articulation  of  the  units  of 
American  school  systems  with  a  view  to 
providing  a  yearbook  on  this  subject  in  1929. 
Superintendent  Herbert  S.  Weet  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  was  later  appointed  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

The  Finances. — The  budget  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  as  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$28,000,  of  which  $3,900  is  for  convention 
expense,  $5,163  for  printing  the  Fourth 
Yearbook^  $2,150  for  printing  Research 
Bulletins,  $6,900  for  salary  of  secretary, 
$1,400  for  printing  Official  Report,  $2,150 
for  expense  of  Educational  Research  Ser¬ 
vice.  Items  such  as  postage,  office  supplies, 
and  traveling  expense,  account  for  the 
balance.  The  income  was  estimated  at 
$30,600.  Membership  dues  are  expected  to 
produce  $16,400;  commercial  exhibits, 
$6,500;  sale  of  Yearbooks,  $5,000;  and 
Educational  Research  Service,  $2,700. 

Signs  of  Greater  Progress. — ^Active  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  is  limited  to  superintendents  of 
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schools  and  other  persons  in  executive  and 
administrative  positions.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  less  than  10,000  persons  are 
eligible  to  active  membership.  There  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  membership  since 
the  reorganization  five  years  ago.  The 
number  of  paid  members  in  1922  was  1,263; 
in  1923,  1,650;  in  1924,  2,136;  in  1925, 
2,470,  and  in  1926,  3,279.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  undertaking  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  engaged  has  been  the  preparation 
of  its  yearbooks,  which  are  furnished  without 
charge  to  members  at  convention  time. 
The  record  of  cash  sales  to  non-members  may 
give  something  of  an  index  of  progress  along 
professional  lines.  Cash  sales  of  the  First 
Yearbook  published  in  1923  amounted  to 
$142.45;  of  the  Second  Yearbook  in  1924,  to 
$1,364.13;  of  the  Third  Yearbook  in  1925, 
to  $4,707.65;  of  the  Fourth  Yearbook  in  1926, 
to  $6,114.67.  Another  source  of  encourage¬ 
ment  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  Educational  Research 
Service  has  increased  within  a  year  from 
31  to  165. 

The  funior  High  School  Curriculum. — 
The  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  at  a 
meeting  held  April  19,  1926,  outlined  in 
detail  the  1927  yearbook  which  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  curriculum  problems  in 
the  junior  high  school.  Steps  were  taken  to 
secure  assistance  of  school  systems  through¬ 
out  the  country  along  cooperative  lines 
similar  to  those  adopted  for  the  Fourth 
Yearbook;  The  Nation  at  Work  on  the  Public 
School  Curriculum.  The  work  is  to  be  done 
under  the  guidance  of  eleven  subject  com¬ 
mittees.  Each  committee  will  be  expected 
to  collect  and  review  research  studies  in  its 
own  field,  to  prepare  statements  of  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  subject  and  to  indicate  how 
the  subject  helps  in  realizing  the  functions 
of  the  junior  high  school.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Commission  on  the  Curric¬ 
ulum  to  supply  ready-made  courses  of 
study,  but  each  subject  committee  is  urged 
to  furnish  illustrative  units  of  best  current 
practice,  suggestive  sources  of  material  and 
criteria  for  evaluating  material. 
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The  chairmen  of  the  subject  committees 
are: 

Art  Education — William  McAndrew,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,Chicago,  Illinois. 

Commercial  Education — E.  E.  Lewis, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

English — Thomas  W.  Gosling,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Foreign  Languages — ^William  B.  Snow, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Health  and  Physical  Education — ^Willis 
A.  Sutton,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Home  Economics — Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dor¬ 
sey,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Industrial  Arts — Paul  C.  Stetson,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mathematics — Frank  G.  Pickell,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

Music — John  W.  Beattie,  Director  of 
Public  School  Music,  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Music,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Science — J.  A.  Foberg,  Director  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Science,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Social  Studies — Charles  E.  Finch,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Junior  High  School  Grades  and 
Citizenship,  Board  of  Education,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York. 

Enrolment  blanks  inviting  school  systems 
to  cooperate  in  the  study  of  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum  were  sent  out  in  the  early 
summer.  The  response  was  prompt  and 
cordial.  Although  many  school  systems 
have  not  yet  adopted  the  junior  high  school, 
as  many  schools  had  enrolled  in  this  new 
Cooperative  Plan  before  July  loth  as  were 
listed  altogether  in  1924-25. 

Yearbooks. — The  making  of  a  yearbook  is 
a  long  and  tedious  process.  In  order  that 
ample  time  might  be  provided  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  volumes  for  1928  and  1929, 
the  Commission  requested  the  Executive 
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Committee  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  to  take  early  action  on  plans  for 
future  yearbooks.  Chairman  Edwin  C. 
Broome  presided  at  this  meeting.  Others 
present  were:  John  L.  Alger,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Charles  H.  Judd,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Frank  E.  Spaulding,  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Paul  C.  Stetson,  Dayton,  Ohio;  John  W. 
Withers,  New  York  City;  Margaret  M. 
Alltucker.  Washington,  D.  C.;  John  K. 
Norton,  Washington,  D.  C.;  S.  D.  Shank- 
land,  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  Philadelphia. — One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  American  Independence  were  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  Sixty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  first  week  in 
July.  Amid  the  inspiring  scenes  surround¬ 
ing  the  birthplace  of  the  republic,  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation  were  given  new  encourage¬ 
ment  to  carry  forward  the  work  which  was 
so  gloriously  begun  by  the  founders.  The 
opening  Vesper  Service  was  in  Independence 
Square,  where  the  patriots  gathered  on  the 
July  days  so  long  ago  to  await  tidings  of  the 
action  of  their  representatives  assembled  in 
Independence  Hall,  on  the  resolution  that 
these  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states.  While  William 
Mather  Lewis,  president  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  was  delivering  the  eloquent 
Vesper  Service  address,  his  hearers  could 
look  across  the  platform  into  the  open  door 
of  Independence  Hall  and  see  the  old  Liberty 
Bell,  guarded  by  a  Marine  on  either  side. 
Trips  to  points  of  historic  interest  had  been 
generously  provided  by  the  local  committee. 
Without  a  single  exception  they  were  over¬ 
subscribed,  so  eager  were  the  visitors  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  The 
Betsy  Ross  House,  Christ  Church,  and 
Franklin’s  grave,  were  the  places  in  the  city 
most  sought  out.  Valley  Forge  was  visited 
by  hundreds.  Here  in  the  valley  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  twenty-tree  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  Washington  and  his  little 
Continental  army  sought  refuge  behind  the 


hills  during  the  terrible  winter  of  1777- 

78. 

Words  of  praise  were  heard  on  every  hand 
for  the  efficient  way  in  which  the  local 
Philadelphia  Convention  Committees  had 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
guests.  A  comprehensive  exhibition  of  all 
phases  of  work  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  was  on  display  in  the  William  Penn 
High  School.  Photographs  of  school  and 
classroom  activities,  hundreds  of  articles 
made  by  pupils  in  class  projects  and  the 
shops,  blue  prints,  elevations  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  old  and  new  types  of  school  build¬ 
ings  and  carefully  chosen  exhibits  from  every 
grade  and  subject  of  school  work  were  to  be 
seen.  Art  lovers  found  many  attractions 
in  the  numerous  museums  and  art  galleries 
of  the  city.  At  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  a 
reception  to  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  members  was  given  Monday  evening. 

The  sessions  of  the  Representative  Assem¬ 
bly  were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
which  was  an  ideal  location  for  the  purpose. 
Interesting  meetings  for  those  not  delegates 
were  provided  every  morning  in  the  Forrest 
and  Garrick  theaters.  The  great  auditor¬ 
ium  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  grounds  was 
the  place  of  the  evening  meetings.  Here  on 
Tuesday  evening,  visitors  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  noted  Philadelphia  orchestra. 
This  entertainment  was  made  possible  with¬ 
out  special  charge  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Honor  of  Condon. — A  breakfast  in  honor 
of  Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon, 
president  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  On 
Thursday  morning,  was  attended  by  about 
one  hundred  guests.  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Skimmon,  president  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  presided.  The  invocation 
was  pronounced  by  Augustus  O.  Thomas, 
State  Superintendent  of  Maine.  Superin¬ 
tendent  William  M.  Davidson,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  delivered  a  most  inspiring  address  in 
appreciation  of  Doctor  Condon’s  services  as 
an  educator  and  as  a  citizen.  In  a  brief,  but 
eloquent  response.  Superintendent  Condon 
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pledged  anew  his  allegiance  to  the  high 
ideals  by  which  he  has  been  actuated  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  forty  years  of  educational 
service. 

Next  February. — Thursday  evening  in  the 
Independence  Room  of  the  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Hotel,  President  Condon  entertained  the 
officers  of  all  organizations  and  departments 
officially  invited  to  participate  in  the  Dallas 
Convention  next  February.  He  stated  that 
the  opening  Vesper  Service  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  February  27,  will  be  held  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  speaker  will  be  Dr.  George  W. 
Truett  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  one  of 
the  great  preachers  of  the  South,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  Nation.  Educational 
exhibits  of  a  scope  and  magnitude  never 
before  attempted  are  included  in  President 
Condon’s  plans.  One  afternoon  is  to  be  set 
aside  for  a  great  pageant  entitled,  “Under 
Six  Flags,”  depicting  the  history  and  progress 
of  Texas.  Wednesday  evening  will,  as 
usual,  be  reserved  for  college  dinners. 

Commission  on  Curriculum  Makes  Plans. — 
Superintendent  Edwin  C.  Broome  enter¬ 
tained  the  members  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Curriculum  in  attendance  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Convention  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Penn  Athletic  Club,  Wednesday  evening. 
It  was  announced  that  a  two-day  session 
for  all  members  of  the  Commission  together 
with  chairmen  of  subject  committees  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  junior  high 
school  yearbook,  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  24 
and  25.  At  this  meeting,  it  is  hoped  that  all 


subject  chairmen  will  be  able  to  present 
rough  drafts  of  their  reports  so  that  con¬ 
structive  criticisms  made  at  the  meeting  by 
their  associates  can  be  incorporated  in  their 
manuscripts  before  the  final  copy  goes  to  the 
printer. 

New  Officers. — Dr.  Francis  G.  Blair,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  was  elected  president. 
Henry  Lester  Smith  of  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
was  rejected  treasurer.  Cornelia  S.  Adair 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  named  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  succeed  Carroll  G. 
Pearse  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Her  term  is  for  four  years.  Dr.  Uel  W. 
Lamkin  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  one  year.  Walter 
R.  Siders  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Miss 
Mary  McSkimmon  automatically  becomes 
first  vice-president.  Other  vice-presidents 
chosen  were,  Ira  T.  Chapman,  New  Jersey; 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Oklahoma;  Selden  M.  Ely, 
District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Fink, 
Michigan;  Harold  W.  Foght,  South  Dakota; 
Florence  M.  Hale,  Maine;  Arthur  J.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Arizona;  Sue  M.  Powers,  Tennessee; 
Claude  W.  Sandifur,  California;  Helen  B. 
Shove,  Minnesota;  Mary  Ulen,  Oregon. 

The  Next  Summer  Meet. — Atlanta,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Atlantic  City,  Seattle,  and  Detroit, 
were  among  the  cities  in  the  field  to  secure 
the  next  convention.  Final  selection  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  in  a  preferential  vote  of  the  new 
Board  of  Directors  taken  Friday  afternoon, 
a  majority  favored  Seattle. 


Dont  Leave  It  Out  of  Your  Curriculum. — “Mark  spoke  of  humor,  and  thought  it  must 
be  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  God.  He  cited  plants  and  animals  that  were  distinctly 
humorous  in  form  and  in  their  characteristics.  These  he  declared  were  God’s  jokes.  ‘  V- 1  v,’ 
he  said,  ‘humor  is  mankind’s  greatest  blessing.’” 

— Paine’s  Biography  of  Mark  Twain. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  EMOTIONS  , 

Wm.  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 

[The  sage  of  Kernville,  which  is  in  California,  gives  us  another  of  his  layman  views  on  education. 
Like  his  previous  commentaries  it  suggests  that  the  schoolman  keep  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
mission  alive  and  leading.] 


Does  emotionalism  to-day  hold  the 
place  as  the  driving  force  in  society 
that  it  did  when  Hume  penned  these 
words? — “Ambition,  avarice,  self-love,  van¬ 
ity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  s{)irit; 
these  passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees  and 
distributed  through  society,  have  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  still 
are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and  enter¬ 
prises  which  have  been  observed  among 
mankind.”  If  this  dictum  is  still  true,  then 
our  educational  system  in  general  is  lax  in 
its  social  duty,  in  educating  the  emotions, 
in  building  up  the  power  of  controlled  emo¬ 
tionalism  in  the  youth  of  to-day. 

Instantly  the  modern  psychologist  would 
challenge  Hume’s  list  above,  and  ask — 
what  do  you  mean  by  emotion,  anyway? 
There  are  apparently  as  many  answers  as 
there  are  individual  psychologists.  One 
will  say  that  an  emotion  is  the  physical 
and  mental  manifestation  of  the  lack  of 
harmony  and  equilibrium  among  ideas. 
The  behaviorist  will  talk  of  arteries,  smooth 
muscles,  striped  muscles,  glands,  secretions, 
explosive  nerve  discharge,  mental  reaction 
to  external  stimuli.  Another,  more  mystic 
in  disposition,  will  talk  of  the  “inner  lining,” 
the  conscious  aspects  of  the  instincts,  the 
unified  conduct  pattern  when  viewed  from 
the  “I”  side.  Another  will  declare  that 
feelings  and  passions  are  not  emotions  but 
are  dulled  by  emotion.  Another  will  state 
there  is  no  scientific  psychology  of  the  emo¬ 
tions,  that  every  emotional  individual  is  a 
sentimentalist  ruled  by  his  personal  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  expression.  But  most  will  agree 
that  strong  emotion  may  pass  a  certain  “crit¬ 
ical  point”  where  disorganization  takes 


place  and  the  result  is  “blind  rage,”  or  the 
paralysis  of  fear,  or  the  ecstasy  of  joy,  or 
the  madness  of  love. 

It  is  some  of  the  social  manifestations  of 
the  emotional  nature  that  we  would  discuss 
here,  manifestations  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  and  with  the  control  and  direction 
of  which  it  is  legitimate  to  expect  modern 
education  to  deal.  We  want  to  see,  as 
time  goes  on,  more  intelligence  in  politics, 
more  reason  in  religion,  more  justice  in  law, 
more  trust  and  better  credit  in  business, 
more  honesty  in  commerce,  more  brother¬ 
hood  among  nations,  more  loyalty  between 
men  and  women,  more  innocent  joy  in  life 
down  through  the  youth  in  college,  high 
school,  and  grammar  grades;  in  short,  more 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  made  manifest  in  a 
modern  world  compelled  to  be  sociable  or 
to  step  down  and  out  before  a  more  primitive 
culture.  All  these  actions  and  enterprises 
still  depend,  as  they  have  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world,  upon  the  wise  use  of  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  man  animal.  With 
them  our  educational  system  must  deal  if  it 
is  to  help  us  to  survive  the  test  these  years 
have  set  for  modern  society. 

That  there  are  undreamed  of  resources  of 
spiritual  power  untapped  by  Western  civili¬ 
zation  has  been  forcibly  demonstrated  in 
India  if  we  will  but  read  aright  the  lesson. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  is  hailed  by  many  as  the 
greatest  living  man  in  the  world  to-day. 
At  least  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  there 
is  no  other  individual  living  who  commands 
the  veneration,  the  love,  and  the  directing 
power  over  millions  of  individuals  as  does 
he.  Utterly  foreign  to  the  “Great  Man” 
of  the  Occident  is  Gandhi,  small,  emaciated. 
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dark  brown  in  color,  weak  and  shrill  of 
voice,  an  ascetic  clothed  in  a  loin  cloth,  yet 
hailed  the  world  over  as  “Great  Soul.”  A 
man  of  prayer,  though  not  a  Christian  in 
name,  the  frail  embodiment  of  pure  emotion¬ 
alism  is  Gandhi.  His  policy  of  India  for  the 
Indians  is  more  than  likely  to  gain  the  day 
before  he  dies,  by  the  sheer  power  of  the  pure 
emotional  life  the  man  lives.  There  is  a 
lesson  in  this  for  the  educational  world  if  we 
could  but  see  it. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  Western 
democracy  should  undertake  social  and 
political  reform  by  means  of  Gandhi’s 
weapon  of  organized  “non-cooperative  re¬ 
sistance.”  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  leader  in  America  could  control  his 
followers  and  harmonize  warring  factions 
by  undertaking  a  three  weeks’  personal  fast 
as  Gandhi  did  recently.  We  have  already 
embarked  on  an  experiment  in  self  govern¬ 
ment  on  a  magnificent  scale.  There  is  no 
autocratic  overlord  to  organize  resistance 
against,  save  only  the  overlord  of  our  own 
ignorance  and  unbridled  passions.  If  we 
are  to  grow  into  the  fullness  of  the  promise 
we  must  realize  a  wider  development  of 
trained  intelligence  in  every  department  of 
the  social  body.  This  surely  is  the  real  task 
of  education.  To  be  sure,  man  is  never 
released  from  this  lesson  until  breath  de¬ 
parts  from  him,  but  the  bent  toward  that 
sort  of  growth  is  given  by  the  educational 
process  through  which  we  put  our  children. 

Dr.  Angell’s  definition  of  the  well-trained 
man  rings  true.  “The  well-trained  man  is 
he  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  fund  of 
varied  knowledge  which  he  can  promptly 
command  when  the  necessity  arises;  he  is 
the  man  who  can  keep  his  attention  upon  a 
problem  in  hand  as  long  as  necessary,  and 
in  the  face  of  distraction;  he  is  the  man  who, 
having  paused  long  enough  to  see  the  situa¬ 
tion  correctly  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it 
all  the  relevant  knowledge  he  possesses, 
acts  thereupon  promptly  and  forcefully. 
Defects  in  any  of  these  requirements  may 
defeat  efficient  action  and  proclaim  the  actor 
a  person  of  defective  character.”  But 
what  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  constantly  is 


the  fact  that  a  “fund  of  varied  knowledge” 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  statistical 
table  or  a  memorized  group  of  facts.  Rou¬ 
tine  and  standardization,  the  tremend¬ 
ous  load  under  which  our  educational 
system  staggers,  shortage  of  teachers  with 
soul  consecrated  to  tH^service  of  character 
building,  these  constitute  the  mill-stone 
about  the  neck  of  educational  leadership. 
But  if  there  are  grave  problems  to  face  they 
are  small  beside  the  problems  of  ignorance, 
vice,  religious  intolerance,  caste  taboo,  and 
industrial  degradation  that  little  Gandhi 
faces  alone  in  his  own  weak  person  by  the 
power  of  control  over  the  emotions  of  his 
followers. 

There  are  many  signs  of  hope  and  glori¬ 
ous  promise  of  healthy  growth  to  be  noted 
here  in  America  to-day.  There  is  no  short¬ 
age  of  consecrated  and  intelligent  leadership, 
there  is  only  shortage  of  harmony  among 
them.  We  need  unity  of  purpose  and 
methods  in  the  sixteen  years  devoted  to 
school  education,  some  definite  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  technic  of 
developing  the  power  of  wise  judgment  in 
the  student.  Woefully  few  of  our  graduates 
from  college  to-day  come  within  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “well  training”  given  above.  Our 
tens  of  thousands  of  college  graduates  each 
year  are  promptly  lost  in  the  social  crowd, 
the  gusts  and  storms  of  passion  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  emotionalism  sweep  over  the  country 
with  pathologic  periodicity.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  can  hopefully  start  a  drive 
among  its  alumni  to  raise  an  endowment  of 
$50,000,000  in  five  years,  but  if  there  were  a 
real  sense  of  unity  of  purpose  and  power 
among  the  alumni  of  all  our  colleges  and 
universities  there  would  be  no  lack  of  over¬ 
whelming  driving  force  behind  every  worthy 
social  ideal  and  ambition.  Somewhere  in 
our  haste  to  get  wisdom  we  have  fallen  short 
in  understanding,  in  educating  the  emo¬ 
tions. 

In  many  Christian  minds  to-day  it  would 
be  the  finest  and  safest  and  most  intelligent 
use  of  real  social  power  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  a  bold  state¬ 
ment  of  its  ideals  far  beyond  the  ideal  of 
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Wilson’s  14  points.  Taking  a  leaf  from  the 
experience  of  Gandhi,  we  might  say  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy:  “We 
are  ready  to  meet  the  idea  of  world  peace 
more  than  half  way;  we  are  ready  to  dis¬ 
band  our  standing  army,  and  scrap  our 
navy  down  to  essential  coast  patrol  service; 
to  unite  with  you  in  agreements  to  arbitrate, 
to  use  the  World  Court  even  where  national 
honor  is  concerned,  and  to  unite  with  you  in 
a  decent  policing  of  tiie  conflicting  interests 
of  our  nationals  over  the  whole  world.” 
Visionary!  Of  course  it  is,  but  it  is  the 
vision  that  must  be  held  up  if  we  are  not  to 
court  destruction  through  ignorance  and  self 
delusion.  Such  an  ideal  frankly  stated 
would  put  this  country  in  the  van  of  ef¬ 
fective  peace  efforts  where  she  ought  to  be. 
But  we  need  a  lot  of  popular  education  of  the 
ordinary  man  to  make  possible  general 
recognition  of  the  power  of  such  a  stand. 

With  unity  of  educational  leadership  we 
will  see  more  reason  in  religion.  The  recent 
agitation  between  fundamentalism  and  mo- 
ernism  has  made  plain  the  weakness  of  the 
position  of  any  body  of  church  people  who 
demand  the  submergence  of  reason  by  any 
statement  of  inspired  revelation  no  matter 
how  ancient.  The  modern  youth  may  be 
led  to  a  religious  attitude  toward  the  “De¬ 
terminer  of  Destiny”  through  a  study  of  the 
fruits  of  true  religion  in  the  hearts  of  living 
men,  where  study  of  science  has  undermined 
belief  in  creation  by  mandate  as  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  hopeful  thing 
about  the  present  day  discussion  of  “funda¬ 
mentalism”  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  its  votaries  making  it  a  test  of 
membership  in  the  Protestant  church. 
Intelligence  and  reason  are  too  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  leadership  of  modern 
society. 

The  question  is  how  to  “store  the  mind 
with  a  fund  of  varied  knowledge  which  it 
can  promptly  command  when  the  necessity 
arises.”  The  appetite  for  that  kind  of 
knowledge  has  to  be  created  in  the  growing 
mind  and  heart.  The  student  is  led  up  to 
the  college  counter  on  which  the  viands  of 
mental  culture  are  spread,  but  he  cannot 


be  made  to  eat  and  drink  thereof  by  force  or 
by  law.  It  takes  an  inspired  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  to  create  the  will  to  power  over  the 
mind  and  the  emotions.  But  of  recent 
years  open  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
making  real  knowledge  palatable  and  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  enquiring  mind  has  brought 
about  one  concrete  result.  Now  by  knowing 
what  iJLthors  to  seek  in  the  fields  of  geology, 
astronomy,  psychology,  sociology,  ethics, 
religion,  and  even  in  modern  medicine  and 
theoretical  politics,  the  student  can  get 
books  that  give  this  “fund  of  varied  knowl¬ 
edge  ”  in  a  form  so  readable  that  it  creates 
an  intense  interest  in  the  reader.  The 
weird  little  figure  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  has 
again  demonstrated  the  fact  that  personality 
is  still  the  most  potent  force  in  the  life  of 
mankind.  Bare  facts  and  tabulated  stores 
of  knowledge  do  not  make  personality. 
That  is  the  power  which  burns  within  the 
soul,  the  emotional  nature  that  has  been, 
reborn  into  the  call  to  service.  Educating 
the  emotions  is  a  mighty  task  ahead. 

We  want  to  see  as  time  goes  on  more  in¬ 
telligence  in  politics.  By  this  the  social 
idealist  means  more  wise  understanding  of 
the  relative  and  rightful  place  of  the  coercive 
power  of  government  in  the  self  reliance 
and  the  self  government  of  the  mass  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  of  this  nation  and  the 
white  race.  Politically  we  are  led  by  the  nose 
and  are  prone  to  follow  any  scent  of  sweet  lav¬ 
ender  held  aloft  by  the  politician  who  knows 
something  of  the  rules  of  advertising  and 
arousing  the  emotions.  Promises  of  getting 
something  for  nothing,  or  something  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  are  just 
as  potent  to  secure  votes  to-day  as  they  ever 
were.  The  modern  mechanisms  for  mass 
advertising  and  control  of  mass  emotion  by 
appeal  to  the  selfish  and  narrow  side  of  the 
voter  is  still  the  chief  weapon  and  tool  of  the 
astute  politician  for  gaining  power  and  a 
dependable  majority  of  votes  when  the 
need  arises.  In  other  words  the  social 
awareness  of  common  ordinary  folks  has  not 
yet  been  raised  to  any  very  high  moral  level. 

The  churches  are  here  quite  as  much  at 
fault  as  the  school  system.  The  hereditary 
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attitude  of  the  church  toward  religion  and 
morality  as  something  pertaining  to  a 
future  life,  the  tendency  to  draw  the  religious 
emotions  into  a  quiet  lee  shore  there  to  watch 
the  world  go  by,  is  an  attitude  that  must  be 
demonstrated  and  proven  and  driven  home 
as  socially  immoral.  If  a  clean  emotional 
life  means  anything  to  the  individual  in  the 
eons  of  eternity,  it  certainly  means  more  to 
him  as  a  member,  and  a  responsible  member, 
of  society  here  and  now.  Phillips  Brooks’ 
passionate  answer  to  the  question,  “Do  you 
not  think  Christianity  is  a  failure?”  is  more 
passionately  true  to-day  than  when  he  said, 
“Christianity — a  failure!  How  can  it  be 
when  it  never  has  been  tried!”  This  essay 
is  written  on  Armistice  Day  seven  years 
after  the  wild  joy  of  that  first  day  of  release 
from  the  order  to  “fire  and  keep  on  firing.” 
And  to-day  the  great  reservoirs  of  instinctive 
loyalty,  of  tendency  to  sacrifice  for  an  ideal, 
and  tendency  to  help  the  other  fellow  up¬ 
ward,  all  remain  untapped.  If  one  dares  to 
think  that  these  social  and  humanistic 
instincts  are  less  potent  in  the  human  heart 
to-day  than  they  were  in  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era,  he  dares  to  be 
disloyal  to  the  very  blood  that  circulates 
in  his  tissues.  We  simply  have  not  set  at 
the  task  of  educating  the  emotions. 

We  want  to  see  more  justice  in  law,  more 
trust  and  better  credit  in  business,  more 
honesty  in  commerce.  In  other  words  we 
want  more  of  a  sense  of  real  unity  and 
brotherhood  among  the  ranks  of  men. 
Without  a  steady  growth  in  these  things 
we  must  perish  before  the  Frankenstein  of 
our  own  control  of  the  very  powers  ot  na¬ 
ture.  After  thorough  investigation,  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  hailed  by  a  recent  writer  from  Australia 
as  “the  greatest  humanistic  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  world.”  It  is 
only  such,  unfortunately,  when  the  common 
citizen  who  now  violates  this  law  is  educated 
up  to  the  idealism  of  it.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  over 
the  country  in  a  year  is  tremendously  de¬ 
creased  by  the  elimination  of  the  saloon. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  social  effects  of  this 


law  are  as  yet  ideal  on  the  moral  and  social 
emotions  of  our  people.  A  huge  minority 
in  this  country  to-day  feel  that  the  majority 
have  tried  to  force  control  of  an  individual 
appetite  down  their  throats  by  law.  Hence 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  liquor  enforce¬ 
ment  in  the  country  to-day. 

This  great  law  breaking  minority  must  be 
shown,  and  shown  so  forcefully  as  to  cause  a 
right  about  face  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
law,  that  we  cannot  exist  “half  wet  and  half 
dry”  any  more  than  we  could  exist  “half 
slave  and  half  free.”  It  requires  an  educa-' 
tion  of  the  emotions  on  a  scale  just  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  law  itself  in  its  social  applica¬ 
tion.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  is 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  general  division  of 
opinion  in  this  vital  matter  which  runs 
through  our  whole  social  body.  The  next 
step  is  to  correct  our  present  jury  system  in 
line  with  the  state  of  the  social  body  from 
which  every  jury  is  drawn.  Legislation  to 
provide  for  conviction  or  acquital  by  major¬ 
ity  decision  is  perfectly  just  and  right,  if  the 
law  itself  is  right  in  a  state  of  divided  senti¬ 
ment  such  as  the  whole  liquor  situation  is 
struggling  with  to-day.  This  would  be 
strictly  in  line  with  enlightenment  of  the 
emotions  of  the  social  rank  and  file.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  see  the  law  flouted  as  it  is 
to-day  in  jury  trials  of  liquor  violation  over 
the  whole  country.  Let  us  intelligently 
face  the  situation  and  act  as  the  well  trained 
man  described  by  Professor  Angell. 

And  lastly  we  would  see  more  loyalty 
among  men  and  women  and  more  of  the 
Innocent  joy  of  life  all  the  way  down 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  wonderful 
young  life  that  is  struggling  for  expression 
and  growth  over  this  broad  land.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  a  highly  socialized  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  the  appetites  and  passions  come  to 
full  life  a  good  deal  faster  than  self-control, 
judgment,  wisdom,  understanding,  and  joy 
in  honest  work  well  done.  The  constant 
bombardment  of  the  nervous  system  by  the 
speed  and  roar  and  high  pressure  of  city 
life  bears  hardest  on  these  young  growing 
lives.  Before  judgment  and  balance  is 
acquired  there  is  always  the  chance  that  the 
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“critical  point”  may  be  passed,  and  we 
find  those  near  and  dear  to  us  showing  evi¬ 
dence  of  emotional  disorganization.  There 
is  plenty  of  detailed  knowledge  and  broad 
wisdom  and  Christian  understanding  abroad 
in  the  land  if  it  can  only  be  made  conscious 
of  its  essential  unity.  Men  of  great  ability 
in  every  line  of  business  and  every  profession 
must  first  be  made  conscious  of  their  debt 
to  the  civilization  whicn  gave  them  their 
chance  to  rise.  Under  the  crying  circum¬ 


stances  we  see  all  around  us,  under  the 
hideous  examples  of  social  emotionalism 
that  fill  the  daily  headlines,  under  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  state  emotionalism  we  see  in 
Russia  and  Italy  and  other  war-burdened 
countries  it  behooves  America  to  gird  up  her 
loins  and  step  out  into  the  light  that  shines 
for  us  if  we  will  but  use  the  powers  of  sight 
given.  With  what  measure  we  mete  to  the 
youth  of  to-day  will  it  be  measured  to  us  in 
the  years  ahead. 


Respect  for  the  Educated  not  for  the  Educator. — “I  know  of  no  worthwhile  period  in  the 
history  of  mankind  when  education  was  without  general  respect.  How  is  it  that  even  in 
the  most  enlightened  times  there  has  been  some  contempt  for  teachers.?  I  myself  have  a  real 
admiration  for  learning  and,  I  confess  it  with  regret,  not  so  high  a  regard  for  instructors. 
Lest  that  shock  you  consider  that  you  pay  law  more  homage  than  to  lawyers;  medicine  more 
respect  than  to  doctors;  religion  more  honor  than  to  ministers.  It  is  because  education, 
law,  medicine,  and  religion  are  in  our  minds,  ideals,  whereas  the  practitioners  of  them  as 
known  in  the  flesh  are  humanly  imperfect.  Teachers  are  held  in  less  contempt  than  they 
were;  they  are  no  more  lightly  regarded  than  lawyers,  doctors,  and  priests.  In  so  far  as 
I  bring  myself  day  by  day  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  my  profession  I  lessen  the  lack  of  regard  for 
it  and  for  me  whom  in  reality  or  in  fancy  I  see  as  a  teacher.  I  have  as  much  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  gain  as  any  doctor,  lawyer,  preacher.  The  fault  lies  not  in  my  stars,  but  in  myself, 
if  I  am  underling.” 

— Donald  McDonald. 


BOY 

Olga  Achtenhagen 

Boy  with  the  spirit  of  youth  in  your  eyes. 
Sensitive  nature  and  shy. 

Honest  your  judgment  of  right  and  of  wrong. 

No  middle  ground,  no  half  lie 

Blurs  your  decisions;  your  vision  so  clear — 

Others  catch  only  a  gleam — 

Blessed  be  your  loyalty  to  an  ideal! 

Boy,  will  you  always  dream? 

Boy  with  the  soul  of  a  man  in  your  eyes. 

Others  have  need  of  your  truth; 

Men  of  tomorrow  will  wait  for  a  word 
Spoken  with  courage  of  youth. 

They  too  shall  dream,  but  with  questioning  doubt, 
Lacking  high  faith,  and  you — 

Galahad  soul  with  a  Launcelot  heart — 

Boy,  make  their  dreams  come  true! 


PUTTING  THE  PLAYGROUND  ON  A  PAR 

Ruth  H.  Larson 


[Miss  Larson  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  Journal  and  thereby  obligated 
to  come  into  contact  with  everything  educational.] 


Through  the  diverse  play  activities 
directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  the 
children  of  the  “Nation’s  Freight  Handler” 
are  being  afforded,  at  least  to  some  degree,  a 
healthful,  varied  life  of  joy  and  vigor,  song 
and  story,  in  spite  of  the  passing  of  the 
prairie.  With  a  program  of  over  fifty 
activities  in  the  fields  of  music,  art,  gym¬ 
nastics,  craftwork,  and  civic  interests,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  English  and  his  staff  of  supervi¬ 
sors  are  utilizing  and  developing  the  creative 
faculties  that  make  for  vital,  socialized  self- 
expression.  Tournaments,  contests,  exhi¬ 
bitions  conclude  the  various  endeavors  and 
add  that  zest  of  reality  and  successful 
achievement  which  makes  the  attractions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Recreation  compete  with 
those  of  commercialized  entertainment. 
Adult  as  well  as  junior  interests  that  will 
lead  to  balanced,  rounded  human  living  are 
promoted  during  the  evening  hours  at  the 
sixty  equipped  school  playgrounds  and 
twenty-four  community  centers.  Through 
.the  stimulating  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  English, 
the  creative  imagination  of  his  playground  in¬ 
structors  is  alert  and  at  play,  and  numerous 
ingenious  games,  devices,  and  methods 
have  resulted  that  are  being  recognized  and 
utilized  over  the  country. 

Variety  of  experience  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  outlook  is  a  marked  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  Bureau.  Almost  every  week, 
sometimes  twice  a  week,  the  Bureau  staff 
plans  and  supervises  exhibits  at  the  down¬ 
town  department  stores,  or  at  the  Municipal 
Pier  or  the  Furniture  Mart,  or  serves  as 
umpires  at  Grant  Park  Stadium  or  Stagg 
Field.  Music  critics  of  the  daily  papers, 
instructors  from  the  Art  Institute,  radio 
editors  of  the  city  press  act  as  judges.  At 


the  rodeo  contest  at  the  Pier,  cowboys  from 
the  Stock  Yards  judged  the  game.  Mr. 
Comiskey  of  the  White  Sox  and  Mr.  Veeck 
of  the  Cubs  have  furnished  thousands  of 
tickets  to  playground  instructors  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  boys  and  girls  whose  con¬ 
duct  has  been  particularly  meritorious  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
grounds.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  motion  picture 
corporations,  high  school  bands,  and  scores 
of  other  agencies,  the  recreational  activities 
are  a  vital,  potent  factor  in  the  lives  of 
participators  and  are  the  source  of  many 
valuable  contacts. 

Sweet  potato  camaraderie. — Perhaps  the 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  virility  of 
achievement,  creation,  and  enterprise  lies 
in  the  informal,  spontaneous  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  events  and  activities 
are  promoted — the  ocarina  contest,  for 
example.  Although  the  use  of  the  ocarina, 
or  sweet  potato  as  it  is  commonly  known, 
has  been  limited  to  the  vaudeville  stage 
during  recent  years,  and  only  a  half  dozen 
of  the  playground  instructors  had  ever 
heard  of  the  instrument,  Mr.  English  de¬ 
cided  to  revive  the  use  of  this  once  popular 
instrument  of  dute-like  or  piccolo  tone. 
Equipped  with  the  limited  stock  of  ocarinas 
then  available  in  Chicago,  the  playground 
leaders  and  volunteer  juniors  together  set 
to  work  to  master  the  technique  of  playing. 
According  to  available  records  the  one  other 
experiment  with  the  use  of  the  ocarina  on 
playgrounds  was  conducted  in  New  Jersey. 
Naturally  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  ex¬ 
periment  was  piqued,  and  with  playground 
leader  and  youngsters  learning  together, 
many  successful  quartets  as  well  as  lasting 
fellowships  resulted. 
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Mouth  organs  that  stir  ambitions. — Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  beneficially  lasting 
results  have  been  produced  through  the  use 
of  the  harmonica,  or  standardized  little 
mouth  organ  as  it  is  usually  known.  The 
source  of  the  harmonica’s  popularity  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  The  convenient  size 
of  the  instrument,  the  “pal”  spirit  with 
which  its  owner  reaches  into  his  pocket  for  it 
during  idle  moments,  results  in  true  com¬ 
radeship.  Costing  only  fifty  cents,  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  and  it  is  the 
only  instrument  of  that  price  true  in  note 
value.  As  it  is  easily  mastered,  the  sense 
of  achievement  is  afforded  to  a  great  many 
and  opportunity  for  musical  expression  is 
greatly  popularized. 

The  use  of  the  harmonica  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  playgrounds,  but  has  been 
introduced  into  the  music  work  of  many  of 
the  schools.  Programs  of  extraordinary 
merit  have  been  given  by  the  Nixon  School 
Harmonica  Orchestra,  composed  of  over  two 
hundred  boys  and  girls.  The  harmonica 
is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  inter¬ 
mediary'  step  between  the  toy  orchestra  or 
kinder  symphony  of  the  primary  grades, 
and  the  real  orchestra  of  the  high  school. 
Substantial  evidence  has  proven  that  the 
basis  of  musical  interests  leading  to  formal 
musical  study  can  often  be  traced  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  this  simplest  of  instruments. 

At  the  harmonica  quartet  contest  held 
at  the  Hartmann  Furniture  Store  Auditor¬ 
ium  in  November  the  program  included 
patriotic  songs,  operatic  arias,  negro  spirit¬ 
uals,  Irish  jigs,  and  ragtime.  A  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  quartet  composed  of  four  boys 
from  the  Fiske  School,  and  residents  of  a 
Jewish  orphanage,  presented  so  finished  and 
spirited  an  interpretation  of  their  selections 
as  to  stir  the  audience  to  thunderous  ap¬ 
plause.  One  of  the  original  four  being  ill, 
the  other  three  had  conscripted  a  substitute 
fourth  and  grilled  him  through  three  days’ 
intensive  training  for  the  contest.  The  suc¬ 
cess  was  so  marked  that  Mr.  English  ar¬ 
ranged  for  their  appearance  on  the  program 
of  the  Boy  Workers  Conference  called  by 
the  International  Rotary  at  the  Edgewater 


Beach  Hotel  during  the  first  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Isadore,  one  of  the  four,  had  for  years 
been  a  dawdling  sort  of  an  incorrigible  with 
an  unenviable  reputation  that  branded  him 
throughout  the  school.  His  part  in  the 
contest,  his  first  taste  of  success,  stirred  his 
pride  and  ambition  and  he  is  now  digging 
into  his  work  in  an  unprecedented  fashion. 
Evidence  shows  that  recreation  activity 
with  its  free  play  of  spontaneity,  ingenuity, 
and  individuality  augments  the  work  of  the 
school  by  livening  the  interests. 

The  inter-school  contests  have  done  much 
to  freshen  enthusiasm  and  raise  standards. 
Instructors  bring  their  volunteer  groups, 
lots  are  drawn  to  determine  the  order  of  the 
performances,  and  with  the  Intent,  concen¬ 
trated  attention  of  the  groups,  each  com¬ 
paring  the  various  renditions  with  their 
own,  no  judges  are  necessary.  The  au¬ 
dience  judges  as  only  a  group  of  enthusiastic 
youngsters  can  do,  and  leaves  with  ideas,  an 
enlarged  knowledge  of  repertoire,  and 
spurred  ambition. 

Barbershop  quartets. — Music  is  being 
more  and  more  emphasized,  as  experience 
has  shown  that  on  those  playgrounds  where 
music,  either  vocal  or  simple  instrumental, 
is  a  major  activity,  vulgarity  and  rough 
tactics  somehow  become  eliminated.  Next 
to  athletics,  musical  actlvites  add  greatest 
esprit  d*  corps  and  loyalty,  and  in  addition 
a  noticeable  refinement  is  usually  apparent. 
Harmonica  orchestras,  whistling,  ukelele, 
and  barber  shop  quartets  are  regular  features 
of  playground  programs,  and  surprising 
results  have  been  obtained.  Characteristic 
of  the  methods  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation, 
some  of  the  best  of  the  barber  shop  quartets 
were  organized  after  coaxing  in  somewhat 
troublesome  bands  of  young  men  who  were 
wont  to  serenade  unappreciative  auditors, 
thus  turning  an  annoying  form  of  activity 
to  constructive,  socialized  account. 

Whistling  instruction. — Whistling,  the  most 
elemental  form  of  music,  has  its  place  on 
the  playground  program  in  spite  of  the 
scorn  of  etiquette  books.  The  mental  relief 
and  buoyancy  afforded  the  man  who  lightens 
the  strain  of  labor  by  whistling  a  tune  is  suffi- 
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cient  justification  for  its  encouragement. 
With  a  premium  set  on  the  musical  techni¬ 
que,  this  natural  activity  of  the  boy  is  re¬ 
fined.  Contests  are  held  in  whistling  melo¬ 
dies  using  the  five  techniques  which  have 
been  developed:  whistling  through  the 
teeth,  the  two  finger  method  (thumb  and 
first  finger),  the  method  of  low  tonal  value 
Involving  use  of  both  hands,  the  shrill 
whistle  with  fingers  drawn  in,  and  the  usual 
puckering  in  method.  Whatever  the  med¬ 
ium,  the  exhilaration  and  self-expression 
afforded  is  doubtless  greater  than  that  of 
winding  up  the  old  phonograph  or  turning 
the  dials. 

Home-made  ^^Ukesd' — Among  the  en¬ 
couraging  features  of  the  music  work  is  the 
fact  that  the  ukelele  clubs  organized  during 
November,  the  music  month,  held  together 
during  the  year.  In  some  neighborhoods, 
due  to  the  cost  of  ukeleles,  it  was  necessary 
for  instructors  to  set  their  groups  to  work 
at  feats  of  dexterous  craftwork.  Cigar 
boxes  were  neatly  glued  and  cut  so  as  to 
have  acoustic  qualities,  an  attached  piece 
of  wood  was  carved  for  frets,  the  whole 
shellacked  and  strung  with  cat’s  gut. 

Peace  through  play. — The  importance  of 
play  and  team  work  in  health  education  and 
character  building  in  the  habit  forming 
years  of  youth  is  generally  recognized  in 
progressive  schools.  Nevertheless,  construc¬ 
tive  agencies  for  its  most  socialized  develop¬ 
ment,  imbued  with  the  openminded  experi¬ 
mental  attitude,  are  not  so  readily  found. 
When,  in  1909,  President  Roosevelt  said 
concerning  playgrounds,  “They  are  the 
greatest  civic  achievement  the  world  has 
ever  known,”  his  realization  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  playground  was  apparent.  In 
Greece,  in  many  respects  the  highest  civili¬ 
zation  the  world  has  yet  attained,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  of  youth  was  achieved,  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen,  through  the  training  of 
the  body.  Gymnastics,  and  musical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  open  air  formed  a  major 
portion  of  the  curriculum.  As  has  been  so 
frequently  emphasized  in  current  literature, 
the  worthy  utilization  of  leisure  time  to 
meet  the  needs  of  balanced,  human  living 


is  in  view  of  the  increasing  specialization  of 
this  industrial  age,  a  most  challenging  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  dealt  with.  More  and  more  our 
industrial  organization  allots  difficult  phases 
involving  use  of  the  higher  powers  to  the 
limited  few  while  the  vast  majority  are 
thwarted  by  monotonous  routinlzed  labor. 
With  man’s  manifold  phases  and  numerous 
possibilities  waves  of  restlessness  overtake 
him  resulting  in  crazes  of  amusement  mad¬ 
ness.  If  we  accept  the  recapitulation 
theory,  we  may  readily  agree  with  the  many 
psychologists  who  deem  war  a  psychological 
necessity  as  an  outlet  to  the  pent  up  frenzied 
savage  energies.  Professor  Patrick  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  believes  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  momentous  problem  of  war 
lies  in  directed  athletics,  games,  relaxation 
and  the  development  of  the  exotic  tenden¬ 
cies  that  will  lead  to  sublimation  of  these 
vital  energies.  In  this  program  the  play¬ 
grounds  and  recreation  centers  take  an 
important  part.  Since  it  is  generally  es¬ 
tablished  that  we  best  judge  a  man  by  the 
form  of  recreation  to  which  his  desires  lead 
him  when  the  problems  of  obtaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood  are  momentarily  in  abeyance,  the 
importance  of  proper  play  during  the  early 
formative  years  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Junior  playground  police. — To  aid  instruc¬ 
tors  in  matters  of  discipline  as  well  as  to 
develop  civic  responsibility  and  self-govern¬ 
ment,  the  Junior  Playground  Police  Force 
was  established.  The  school  playgrounds 
were  divided  into  eight  districts,  the  higher 
officials  of  which  were  chosen  from  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officers  Training  Corps  of  the  high 
schools  and  a  public  presentation  was  held 
before  Morgan  A.  Collins,  Chief  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Chicago  Police,  at  which  time 
493  patrolmen  took  the  following  oath : 

We,  as  Playground  Junior  Police,  will  never 
bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  playground,  by  any 
act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  show 
disrespect  to  our  fellow  police  and  officers;  we 
will  assist  in  every  way  possible  those  in  author¬ 
ity  at  the  playground;  we  will  fight  for  the  ideals 
and  social  things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and  with 
many;  we  will  revere  and  obey  the  city’s  laws, 
and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and 
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reverence  in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to 
annul  and  set  them  at  naught;  we  will  strive  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  quicken  the  Junior  Citizens’  sense 
of  civic  duty;  to  protect  the  property  and  rights 
of  others;  to  defend  the  weak;  to  insist  on  Fair 
Play,  that,  thus,  in  all  these  ways,  we  may  our¬ 
selves  become  useful  citizens  of  to-morrow,  and, 
by  example,  influence  others  to  do  likewise. 

Interests  advanced  three  years  in  decade. — 
Scientific  investigations  of  juvenile  inter¬ 
ests,  desires,  and  influences  is  a  regular  work 
of  the  Bureau.  The  inadequacy  of  expert 
opinion  as  the  mouthpiece  of  our  youth  is 
being  accepted  in  progressive  educational 
circles;  investigators  are  going  to  youth  and 
letting  youth  speak  for  itself.  Favorite 
activities  as  well  as  suggestions  for  new 
activities  were  “scouted  out”  by  means  of 
the  16,000  ballots  taken  in  the  fall  of  1924, 
and  the  activities  of  the  following  year  were 
decided  largely  according  to  the  results  of 
the  tabulations.  As  compared  to  the  only 
other  investigations  on  record,  all  studies 
made  thus  far  indicate  that  preferential 
desire  in  comparison  to  chronological  age 
have  advanced  three  years  in  the  last 
decade.  The  greater  sophistication  and 
variety  of  experience  afforded  city  youth  of 
to-day  through  movies,  radios,  newspapers, 
library  facilities,  better  schools,  and  the 
countless  other  increased  opportunities  has 
resulted  in  precocity  of  interests  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  girls  in  dolls  reaches  its  peak  at  the 
age  of  eight,  and  at  eleven  they  are  seeking 
dancing  as  a  means  of  social  contact.  I^educa- 
tlonal  institutions  are  to  be  a  vital  factor,  they 
must  adjust  themselves  to  these  changes. 

Snow  sculpture  and  colored  ice  windows. — 
Snow  modeling  contests  at  Grant  Park 
judged  by  Lorado  Taft  are  among  the  major 
events  of  the  winter  season.  Busts  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  circus  animals, 
athletic  groups  are  respresentative  subjects. 
In  the  attempt  to  get  the  effect  of  stained 
glass  windows  by  painting  on  ice-frosted 
window  glass,  the  Bureau  has  initiated  an 
entirely  new  technique.  When  news  of  this 
feature  reached  Montreal,  where  a  veritable 
palace  of  ice  is  built  each  year,  inquiry  was 


made  as  to  method,  as  the  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  color  effects  by  means  of  colored  lights 
had  always  proved  unsuccessful.  “Real” 
stained  glass  windows  are  made  by  building 
up  outlines  of  art  clay  or  putty  on  window 
glass,  running  in  colored  water,  and  allowing 
it  to  freeze. 

Playground  wins  “Tribune’s”  silver  skates. 
— Skating  events  form  part  of  the  gigantic 
athletic  program  which  includes  wrestling 
meets  of  over  3,000  applicants,  baseball 
games,  track,  and  horseshoe  contest.  As 
judged  by  the  Tribune  Silver  Skates  Derby, 
the  largest  event  of  its  kind  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  is  a  premier 
skating  organization,  Henry  Playground 
winning  the  tournament.  Of  the  total 
3,085  entries,  the  playgrounds  registered 
1,091  or  one-third. 

The  merit  system. — In  scoring  athletic 
contests  conducted  by  Chicago’s  Bureau 
of  Recreation,  sportsmanship  and  reliability 
have  greater  weight  than  chance  in  winning. 
When  “winning  the  game”  at  any  cost,  if 
need  be  by  unfair  methods,  was  the  usual 
procedure,  radical  measures  were  necessary 
to  establish  the  new  standards.  Mr.  Eng¬ 
lish  has  made  honesty,  loyalty,  obedience, 
and  self-control  goals  by  means  of  his  new 
merit  system  of  scoring.  As  a  result  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  instructors  to  travel 
with  their  teams  to  insure  fair  decisions  of 
other  officials;  and  likewise  weaker  teams 
no  longer  “back  out”  from  their  contracted 
schedules.  Under  the  new  merit  system  it 
is  possible  for  the  winning  team  to  gain  one 
hundred  points  and  the  losing  team  seventy 
points  inasmuch  as  sixty  points  are  allotted 
for  sportsmanship,  ten  points  for  reliability, 
and  thirty  points  for  winning.  Since  the 
establishment  of  this  system,  there  has  been 
a  notable  improvement  in  the  spirit  dis¬ 
played  by  the  contestants  and  few  protests. 
In  these  days  when  rum  running  and  traffic 
violation  are  everyday  occurrences  and 
standard  sources  of  current  humor,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  subconsciously  inculcating  ha¬ 
bits  of  law  observance  and  fair  play  is  more 
important  than  winning  the  hundred  yard 
dash  in  12:1  instead  of  12:2. 
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Beating  one's  own  score. — ^The  importance 
of  perfection  of  physical  coordination  is 
emphasized  by  efficiency  tests  when  children 
compete  against  their  own  old  scores.  The 
method  of  competing,  not  against  another 
but  against  one’s  own  past  record,  is  a 
notable  departure  from  the  old  system  of 
rivalry  when  jealousy  and  humiliation  were 
rampant.  The  sense  of  inferiority  inevit¬ 
ably  aroused  by  activities  when  only  a  few 
could  “win”  has  been  the  insidious  source 
of  many  failures.  When  it  is  considered 
that  we  are  equipped  with  such  varied 
initial  endowments  and  opportunities,  the 
fundamental  fallacy  of  any  rivalrous  system 
is  obvious.  The  old  wholesale  medal  and 
trophy  awarding  has  likewise  been  elimin¬ 
ated  and  the  funds  spent  to  better  educa¬ 
tional  advantage.  By  the  new  method 
there  is  opportunity  for  success  in  every 
case  and  resultant  joy  and  exhilaration. 

Playground  safety  league. — Playing  on 
the  street  and  hitching  are  unceasing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  motorist.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club,  the  School’ Play¬ 
ground  Safety  League  was  promoted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Recreation  and  45,000 
children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  have  signed  the  following  pledge  and 
are  now  wearing  the  League  Official  Button: 

I  pledge  my  honor  to  obey  and  accept  the 
following  rules  of  the  Playground  Safety  League: 

1.  Look  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  before 
crossing  a  street. 

2.  Not  to  hang  on  wagons,  automobiles,  or 
trucks. 

3.  Not  to  run  on  the  street  after  a  ball  with¬ 
out  first  seeing  that  no  vehicles  are  coming  along. 

4.  Not  to  play  too  close  to  swings,  giant 
strides,  or  other  play  apparatus  in  motion. 

5.  Not  to  throw  stones  or  glass  on  the  street 
or  playground.  Prevent  breaking  of  windows. 

6.  To  be  always  alert  to  prevent  other 
children  from  endangering  themselves. 

7.  To  report  to  the  playground  Instructor 
any  violations  of  the  rules. 

Developing  creative  talent. — Although  a 
great  premium  is  set  on  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  in  adult  life,  the  school  in  its  effort  to 
implant  the  lore  of  the  ages  has  given  little 


opportunity  for  its  expression.  Through 
their  emphasis  on  the  voluntary  project 
and  the  constructive  utilization  of  natural 
child  interests  the  advanced  experimental 
schools  are  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  combining  liberty  and  individual¬ 
ity  involved  in  the  educative  process.  In 
these  experimental  schools,  where  action 
rather  than  memory  work  is  the  medium 
of  learning,  the  number  of  pupils  per  in¬ 
structor  or  assistant  instructor  generally 
averages  between  eight  and  fifteen.  On 
the  playgrounds  one  man  and  one  woman 
instructor  must  lead  and  supervise  many 
scores  of  attending  children  and  adults 
during  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  poster 
contest  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Recrea¬ 
tion  in  March,  1924,  when  children  were 
given  freedom  and  told  to  create  out  of  their 
own  minds,  results  showed  a  gross  violation 
of  the  classic  fundamentals  of  art  as  taught 
in  the  schools.  But  out  of  this  neglect  of 
the  restrictions  of  proportion,  harmony,  and 
perspective,  compositions  teeming  with 
strength,  fantasy,  and  idea  were  created. 

Authoritative  investigations  have  proved 
that  we  have  discredited  children’s  ability 
too  long,  for  when  given  a  vital,  lively  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  free  rein  they  astound  us  with 
their  virility  in  overcoming  obstacles  of 
technique  and  produce  creations  of  genuine 
imagination  and  idea.  It  is  believed  that 
by  developing  the  spontaneous  play  spirit 
in  childhood  some  aspect  of  it  may  carry 
over  into  adult  life  so  that  the  day  will 
come  when  its  manifestation  in  the  adult 
will  not  be  restricted  to  golf  and  lodge 
initiations. 

Making  poverty  an  advantage. — ^Through 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  English  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  the  lack  of  funds  available  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  is  turned  into  an 
educational  advantage.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  children  readily  tire  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  toy  with  its  definite  representation 
and  its  consequent  lack  of  adaptability  to 
serve  the  fluctuating  imaginations  of  child¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  neutral  toy — the  set  of 
blocks,  the  rag-doll,  the  ball — which  is  the 
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perennial  favorite.  Accordingly,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Chicago  playgrounds  make  their  own 
toys,  their  own  lanterns  for  lantern  parades 
at  the  new  Grant  Park  Stadium,  their  own 
costumes  for  the  Mardi  Gras  at  the  lake 
front,  their  own  dolls  for  the  doll  shows, 
stilts  for  the  stilt  contest,  and  toys  for 
Christmas  gifts  to  poor  children.  Through 
various  charities  3,000  toys  made  in  school 
playground  classes  were  distributed  last 
Christmas.  No  rewards  or  medals  were 
given  for  producing  the  best  work.  The 
children  entered  the  activity  for  the  pure 
joy  of  it,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
hardest  workers  were  sometimes  surprised 
to  find  that  the  distributing  agencies  had 
unwittingly  chosen  them  as  the  neediest 
recipients.  In  this  age  when  the  cocky 
“What’s  in  it  for  me?”  is  almost  a  by¬ 
word,  to  develop  the  often  thwarted  and  dis¬ 


figured  altruistic  element  in  childhood  is 
certainly  a  commendable  activity. 

Three  year  playground-trahiing  course. — 
The  difficulty  of  securing  playground  lead¬ 
ers  trained  in  the  psychology  and  philosophy 
of  the  movement  as  well  as  in  practical 
leadership  is  an  acute  and  pressing  problem. 
Last  summer,  however,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  adopted  a  measure  that  places  Chicago 
in  the  lead  of  the  playground  movement. 
With  the  establishment  of  a  three-year  course 
in  playground  and  recreation  work  at  the 
Chicago  Normal  College,  the  problem  has 
been  met.  Graduates  of  this  course  of  train¬ 
ing  will  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the 
other  graduates  who  elect  the  work  of  the 
classrooms.  In  accord  with  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  child  psychologists  and  mental 
hygienists,  playground  work  has  at  last  been 
accepted  as  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  schools. 


MORAL  PREPARATION  FOR  COLLEGE 

Arthur  H.  Wilde 

[Last  week  Walter  Dill  Scott  told  an  assembly  of  college  preparatory  teachers  that  the  statistical 
method  applied  to  failures  and  successes  of  college  men  in  business  showed  all  other  causes  negligible, 
one  cause  only  explaining  the  outcome.  That  cause  was  moral  character.  Scott  is  a  master  of 
statistics.  And  now  comes  Dean  Wilde,  of  Boston  University  a  thousand  miles  away  from  President 
Scott  and  his  Northwestern.  Meantime  Duncan-Clarke  in  his  newspaper  editorials  is  sounding  the 
same  note.  Surely  there  is  something  of  deep  Interest  in  this  for  you  college-preparatory  people.] 


Character  and  moral  purpose  de¬ 
termine  success  in  college  more  than 
high  intelligence  quotients.  Yet  we 
hear  much  of  preparing  for  college  entrance 
examinations  or  making  certificate  grades, 
but  little  about  moral  preparation  for  college. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  a  good  home, 
college  is  the  greatest  privilege  of  a  lifetime. 
Used  well,  it  makes  you;  used  ill,  it  unmakes 
you  and  does  a  good  job  of  it. 

Though  often  forgotten  by  the  student, 
college  is  primarily  a  place  of  learning,  and 
there  one  ought  to  get  the  inspirations  of 
acquiring  the  treasures  of  the  world’s 
knowledge  and  of  adding  to  them;  of  making 
the  truths  of  science,  the  arts  and  of  history 
useful  to  one’s  self  and  to  society  at  large. 


College  has  a  rare  variety  of  activity — 
intellectual,  physical,  social.  Compare  it 
with  the  limitations  of  industry  for  boys  and 
girls  of  upper  adolescent  years. 

College  life  is  a  life  of  freedom,  a  freedom 
unrestrained  by  the  home  and  community 
influences  under  which  the  boy  or  girl  has 
grown  up;  and  this  freedom  may  lead  up  to 
heaven — to  the  expansion  of  all  the  noblest 
impulses  of  one’s  life,  or  it  may  descend  into 
hell. 

College  life  finds  and  develops  leaders. 
The  leadership  may  be  in  classroom,  in 
athletics,  in  college  journalism,  in  dramatics, 
or  in  Christian  service.  Good  fellowship  and 
cooperation  will  come  as  a  by-product  in  this 
development  of  leadership. 
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College  life  breeds  lifelong  friendships. 
Four  years’  intimate  association  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  campus  helps  men  to  understand 
one  another,  to  manifest  their  individual 
strength  and  weakness,  and  to  disclose  their 
varying  sentiments  of  honor. 

On  the  other  hand  all  the  inspirations  of 
the  intellectual  life  may  be  “passed  up”  by 
the  determination  only  to  “get  by”  in  class 
work  and  to  use  college  for  every  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  intellectual.  One  can  emerge 
from  college  with  one’s  diploma  but  without 
a  scintilla  of  taste  for  good  literature,  with¬ 
out  a  working  fund  of  accurate  knowledge  in 
any  field  of  study,  even  without  a  desire  to 
know  the  best  things  in  the  universe.  It  is  a 
pity  that  other  places  have  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  where  the  intellectual  hobo  can 
do  his  loafing  more  cheaply  and  with  a 
quicker  round-up  of  men  of  his  calibre. 

The  physical  training  that  the  college 
provides  may  become  the  whole  of  the 
collegian’s  life.  He  cuts  classes,  but  never 
baseball  practice.  He  goes  in  to  the 
death  to  make  a  goal  in  football  but  he 
never  clutches  his  problems  in  mathematics 
and  economics  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
social  opportunity  of  the  college  which  is 
wider  than  has  ever  come  to  him  before  or 
will  come  afterward  may  degenerate  into 
exclusive  fraternity  life  which  overlooks  the 
good  in  other  men  and  forbids  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality  to  work  itself  out  in  independent 
thought  and  act;  he  becomes  one  of  a  small 
herd  ranging  in  a  narrow  pasture.  The  free¬ 
dom  may  become  a  loafing  habit  broken 
only  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  at  the 
end  of  the  term  to  get  from  others  the  pre¬ 
digested  material  essential  to  pass  the  ex¬ 
aminations;  or  it  may  become  downright 
lawlessness — contempt  for  college  regula¬ 
tions  or  for  civil  law. 

And  so  college  is  a  ledger  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  The  latter  are  mostly  misused 
assets,  and  the  use  or  misuse  is  a  question 
of  character.  Because  it  is  character  rather 
than  abundant  gray  matter  that  wins  the 
most  from  college,  why  do  not  our  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  give  a  fuller  moral  preparation 
for  college  ? 


One  year  when  principal  of  a  preparatory 
school  the  writer  tried  the  experiment  of 
meeting  his  seniors  once  a  week  for  a  half 
year  to  talk  over  with  them  the  problems  of 
college  life.  Some  of  the  talks  were  in  the 
form  of  lectures  on  which  the  students  took 
notes — a  preparation  for  the  lecture  courses 
in  college.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were 
The  Social  Life  of  the  College,  with  detailed 
reference  to  fraternities;  Choosing  a  Course 
of  Study;  Making  a  Program  of  Study, 
Classwork  and  Recreation;  The  Distrac¬ 
tions  of  College  Life;  etc. 

Experience  with  this  course  demonstrated 
its  value.  Had  I  remained  a  secondary 
school  principal,  I  should  have  continued  the 
course  and  have  improved  it.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  high  school  students  need  such 
an  anticipation  of  college  life.  Besides  the 
topics  above  mentioned  should  be  included 
others  such  as:  Understanding  the  College 
Catalogue  (which  is  not  understood  by 
preparatory  students  and  often  hardly  read 
by  the  college  student);  Anticipating  Your 
Lifework  in  the  Choice  of  Studies;  The 
Responsibility  accompanying  the  privilege 
of  a  college  course  for  the  Reputation  of  the 
Home  and  School  from  which  you  have  come; 
The  Religious  Life  of  the  College;  Keeping  in 
Touch  with  Home  while  in  College;  Keeping 
in  Touch  with  Practical  Life  while  in  College. 
If  there  is  free  discussion  between  the  teacher 
and  the  class,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  other 
profitable  topics  for  discussion. 

Just  as  the  college  can  not  be  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  high  school  to  give 
adequate  scholastic  preparation  for  college, 
neither  can  it  be  responsible  for  all  the  moral 
failures  on  the  campus.  It  can  not  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months  overcome  lack  of  training 
in  the  home  or  the  indifference  of  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  to  ideals  and  good  habits  of 
conduct  as  well  as  of  study.  High  school 
principals  and  teachers  who  are  themselves 
college  graduates  ought  to  begin  in  a  serious 
and  systematic  way  the  moral  preparation 
of  their  students  for  college  life.  And  such 
training  if  wisely  given  will  have  the  same 
salutary  results  on  character  in  college  life 
as  will  scholastic  preparation. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  JOGGING  THE  COLLEGE 

A.  Monroe  Stowe 

[At  our  table  at  our  last  alumni  banquet  half  a  dozen  of  us  old  boys  of  the  'eighties  were  distri¬ 
buted  among  lads  of  the  nineteen-twenties.  The  stupidity  of  college  managements  in  the  old  days, 
never  discovering  what  instructors  were  squibs  until  their  students  were  elected  trustees  and  fired 
them,  was  mentioned.  Some  amazement  was  manifest  when  the  young  graduates  declared  the  ab¬ 
surdity  persists.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  Doctor  Stowe,  for  many  years  president  of  the  University 
of  Toledo,  express  the  belief  that  the  waste  of  young  life  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  due 
to  lack  of  educational  knowledge  by  the  college  teachers.  Doctor  Stowe’s  latest  book,  Modernizing  the 
College  is  a  call  to  apply  to  college  teaching  the  tried  methods  of  to-day.] 


During  the  last  twenty  years  univer¬ 
sity  after  university  has  announced 
the  organization  of  undergraduate 
schools  of  education  to  carry  on  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  teacher  training  work  previously 
conducted  by  departments  or  divisions  of 
their  liberal  arts  colleges.  By  taking  from 
the  liberal  arts  faculties  practically  their  only 
members  who  have  given  serious  attention  to 
the  broader  problems  of  education,  this 
organization  of  undergraduate  schools  of 
education,  since  there  has  been  no  similar 
graduate  movement  for  the  training  of 
college  teachers,  has  tended  to  leave  the 
liberal  arts  college  to  the  mercy  of  academic 
traditionalism.  On  the  other  hand,  under¬ 
graduate  schools  of  education  have  tended 
to  multiply  professional  courses  which  they 
have  required  their  undergraduate  students 
to  take  even  at  the  expense  of  having  to 
sacrifice  subject-matter  courses  needed  for 
efficient  teaching. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  not  a  few  undergraduate  schools 
of  education  were  organized  reveals  the  fact 
that  justice  to  the  secondary  schools  made 
their  organization  imperative.  Adequately 
trained  secondary  school  teachers  could  not 
be  prepared  in  arts  colleges  dominated  by 
academic  traditionalism  with  its  obsessions 
about  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  the  foreign  languages, 
with  its  disdain  for  anything  connected  with 
the  activities  of  life,  with  its  devotion  to 
the  ideals  of  “pure’*  scholarship,  and  with 


its  worship  of  the  subject-matter  specialist 
and  its  sarcastic  rejection  of  the  very  idea 
of  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Changes,  however,  are  occurring  within 
the  liberal  arts  college.  The  mere  subject- 
matter  specialist  is  beginning  to  lose  pres¬ 
tige.  High  school  teaching  is  recognized  as 
a  profession  itself.  In  fact,  there  is  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  college  teaching  may  be  a  pro¬ 
fession  requiring  professional  preparation. 
One  occasionally  sees  evidences  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ideals  of  socialized  scholarship. 
The  teaching  technique  of  studies  dealing 
with  vital  aspects  of  life  is  being  developed 
so  that  the  student  of  to-morrow  may  be 
able  to  obtain  his  “disciplinary  training” 
in  fields  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  yield 
him  knowledge  of  real  value.  A  few  colleges 
have  begun  to  think  in  terms  of  aims 
definitely  related  to  the  activities  of  life. 
And  finally  there  comes  from  a  member  of  a 
liberal  arts  faculty  a  plea  for  the  scientific 
study  of  college  curricular  problems. 

Changes  important  to  the  development  of 
the  liberal  arts  college  are  also  occurring 
outside  of  the  college.  A  few  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  are  cautiously  trying  out  plans  for 
the  professional  training  of  college  teachers 
and  administrators.  There  seems  to  be  a 
possibility,  therefore,  that  the  colleges  of 
to-morrow  may  be  able  to  recruit  their  staffs 
with  professionally  trained  college  teachers 
and  administrative  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  public  is  being  shocked 
into  thinking  about  the  aims  and  work  of 
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the  colleges  to  which  it  has  contributed  so 
liberally  and  in  which  it  has  had  such  an 
abounding  but  unquestioning  confidence. 
This  thinking  and  the  questions  which  it 
will  involve  may  lead  to  radical  changes 
in  collegiate  theory  and  practice. 

As  a  result  of  what  is  happening  inside  as 
well  as  outside  of  the  college,  liberal  arts 
colleges  may  abandon  their  fixed  idea  that 
it  is  their  sole  business  to  train  their  students 
in  “pure”  scholarship  and  may  accept 
responsibility  for  the  adequate  preparation 
of  their  students  for  the  activities  of  life. 
Should  this  occur,  a  further  multiplication  of 
undergraduate  professional  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  education,  would  be  un¬ 
necessary.  In  fact,  the  organization  of 
a  satisfactory  program  for  the  training  of 
secondary  school  teachers  offers  valuable 
curricular  suggestions  to  the  modern  col- 
lege. 

In  demanding  that  its  teachers  possess  a 
thoroughly  humanized  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  they  teach,  the  modern 
secondary  school  discounts  the  mere  subject- 
matter  specialist  whose  structure  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  reared  in  a  sort  of  vacuum 
safely  insulated  from  the  currents  of  life. 
The  knowledge  needed  by  the  secondary 
school  teacher  must  be  vitalized  by  an 
understanding  of  its  relationship  to  human 
life  and  progress. 

The  professional  training  demanded  by 
the  secondary  school  of  its  teachers  implies 
an  understanding  of  the  secondary  school 
student,  a  mastery  of  high  school  subjects, 
and  an  ability  to  organize  subject-matter  in 
such  ways  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
effectively.  It  also  implies  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  aims,  ideals,  and  practices  of 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching  and 
of  human  conduct.  Comprehensive  as  are 
these  requirements,  they  may  be  met  satis¬ 
factorily  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  semester 
hours  of  undergraduate  courses  in  education. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  the 
undergraduate’s  time  needed  for  professional 
study  is  comparatively  small.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  modern  programs  of  secon¬ 


dary  school  teacher  training  call  for  in- 
service  or  post-graduate  professional  study 
of  problems  which  can  be  most  effectively 
studied  after  the  individual  has  had  teach¬ 
ing  experience. 

The  objectives  of  secondary  education  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  demand 
that  high  school  teachers  be  socially  efficient 
citizens  actually  participating  intelligently 
in  the  activities  of  their  communities  and 
rationally  enjoying  their  work  and  leisure 
in  a  world  in  which  they  are  at  home.  This 
implies  not  only  ability  to  think  and  to  ex¬ 
press  thought  effectively,  but  also  an 
acquaintanceship  with  facts  and  principles 
from  the  physical,  biological,  psychological, 
and  social  sciences,  and  from  the  historical, 
literary,  esthetic,  religious,  and  philosophical 
studies,  which  ordinarily,  if  gained  at  all, 
must  be  gained  in  the  pre-professional  work 
of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession. 

In  the  light  of  the  demands  of  the  modern 
high  school,  the  curricular  provisions  needed 
in  an  effective  pre-service  teacher-training 
program  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  junior 
college  work  so  as  to  complete  the  general 
secondary  or  cultural  work  designed  to 
orient  the  student  in  the  world  of  to-day, 
as  well  as  to  lay  foundations  for  advanced 
study. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  semester  hours  of  carefully  planned 
professional  work  in  curricula  designed  for 
students  intending  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools. 

3.  The  vitalization  of  “major”  and 
“minor”  courses  by  humanizing  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  advanced  courses. 

Such  provisions  for  the  training  of 
students  to  render  one  of  the  most  valuable 
types  of  public  service  are  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  only  in  liberal  arts  colleges  with  civic 
and  cultural  programs  planned  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  most  important  phases  of 
their  physical  and  social  environments  and 
to  help  them  not  only  to  acquire  worthy 
avocational  interests,  but  also  to  make 
effective  vocational  preparation. 


NEGRO  EDUCATION  AND  LOW  LIVING  STANDARDS 

G.  Victor  Cools 

[Mr.  Cools  returns  again  to  a  pertinent  problem.  Review  readers  will  find  in  the  number  for  Dec¬ 
ember,  1924,  his  previous  presentation.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
taught  five  years  in  higher  schools  for  the  Negro,  and  is  a  recognized  authority.] 


IN  A  recent  article  in  the  Educational 
Review,  I  sought  to  show  that  Negro 
education  had  failed  because,  among 
other  things,  it  did  not  produce  men  of 
character,  and  that  it  emphasized  the  class¬ 
ical  at  the  expense  of  training  in  the  creative 
industries.  The  article  elicited  some  inter¬ 
esting  comments  from  thinking  black  men. 
One  of  these  came  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 
However,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
these  comments  were  more  or  less  superficial. 
They  preferred  to  devote  their  attention  to 
the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance.  In 
this  article  I  will  undertake  to  show  how 
Negro  education,  because  of  the  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  classical  and  non-produc¬ 
tive  training,  fosters  and  perpetuates  a  low 
standard  of  living  among  the  black  people. 

For  fear  that  those  who  read  the  article 
may  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  “stand¬ 
ard  of  living”  as  it  applies  to  human  society, 
the  following  meaning  is  humbly  submitted 
for  the  guidance  of  the  reader.  “Standard 
of  living”  is  the  sum-total  of  all  those 
goods,  cultural  as  well  as  economic,  which 
fit  an  individual  to  function  effectively 
within  his  particular  social  sphere.  The 
term  may  be  variously  applied.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  may  be  given  a  national  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  said,  and  justly  so,  that  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  working 
man  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  working 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  given  a 
group  or  class  application.  They  speak  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  class, 
of  the  middle  class,  and  of  the  upper  class. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  significant  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  it  is  the  sum-total  of 
all  those  goods — cultural  as  well  as  economic. 


It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  possession  of 
goods  is  the  factor  which  determines  one’s 
standard  of  living.  Since  the  goods  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  are  not  free 
goods,  one  can  come  in  lawful  possession  of 
them  only  when  one  buys  or  gives  something 
of  value  in  exchange  for  them. 

Money  is  the  medium  of  exchange  in 
modern  society.  The  legitimate  way  to 
acquire  money  is  by  earning  it  through 
labor.  That  which  one  receives  in  return 
for  labor  is  generally  known  as  wages  or 
Income. 

Summarizing,  one  finds  that  standard  of 
living  is  contingent  on  wages  or  income. 
In  other  words,  an  individual’s  standard  of 
living  is  determined  by  his  wages  or  income. 
And  the  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  a 
man’s  standard  of  living  in  a  large  measure 
determines  what  his  actions  will  be  under 
certain  conditions.  Once  a  certain  standard 
has  been  accepted  as  his,  an  individual  will 
not  hesitate  to  undergo  untold  sacrifices  for 
its  maintenance.  Nor  will  he  accept  an 
income,  if  he  is  free  to  do  so,  which  will  not 
permit  him  to  maintain  that  standard. 

The  struggle  between  capital  and  labor, 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  back  to  normalcy, 
immediately  after  the  war,  fittingly  illus¬ 
trates  this  fact.  The  high  peak  which  wages 
attained  during  the  war  brought  with  it  a 
corresponding  high  standard  of  living  among 
the  working  class.  When  a  reduction  of 
wages  was  suggested  as  the  means  to  bring 
about  stable  conditions  in  the  industries, 
the  wage-earners  flatly  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal.  A  reduction  of  wages  would  mean  a 
lowering  of  their  standard  of  living.  In 
spite  of  their  honest  desire  to  be  conciliatory 
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they  could  not,  in  justice  to  their  families  to  which  the  black  youth  may  go  for  sys- 
and  themselves,  accept  any  compromise.  tematic  information  other  than  the  school. 

To  further  illustrate  the  relation  between  He  may  either  go  to  the  white  schools  or  to  the 
wages  or  income  to  standard  of  living,  the  so-called  Negro  schools;  that  is,  the  schools 
well-being  of  the  European  wage-earners  in  which  only  black  boys  and  girls  receive 
must  be  compared  with  that  of  the  American  instruction.  One  is  concerned  with  those 
wage  earners.  That  the  standard  of  living  schools  intended  to  meet  the  educational 
of  the  former  is  lower  than  that  of  the  latter  needs  of  the  black  youth.  These  may  be 
is  an  axiom.  And  this  is  due  to  the  fact  roughly  classified  as  industrial,  classical,  and 
that  the  American  wage-earners  are  the  professional.  Of  course,  it  must  be  dis- 
highest  paid  ones  in  the  world.  Since  high  tinctly  understood  that  there  can  be  drawn 
standard  of  living  is  contingent  on  high  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
wages,  an  individual  or  group  whose  income  three  classes.  There  is  an  over-lapping 
is  low  must  necessarily  have  a  low  living  which  must  be  recognized.  The  over-lap- 
standard.  ping  is  essential  if  the  wholesome  tradition  of 

If  a  high  standard  of  living  is  contingent  the  American  Nation  must  be  perpetuated, 
on  a  high  wage-scale,  high  income  is  con-  Thus  in  an  industrial  school,  a  certain 
tingent  on  skill  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  amount  of  classical  work  is  required.  The 
The  greater  the  skill  of  the  worker  the  same  is  true  of  the  professional  school.  The 
higher  will  be  his  wages.  In  the  field  of  classical  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  im- 
economic  activities  men  and  women  en-  portance  of  industrial  training  and  is  making 
gaged  therein  are  divided  into  two  classes,  a  feeble  attempt  to  introduce  manual  train- 
the  skilled  and  the  unskilled.  The  unskilled  ing  as  one  of  its  features, 
far  outnumbers  the  skilled.  In  the  skilled  Negro  schools,  with  two  notable  excep- 
class  the  gradation,  on  the  basis  of  skill,  tions,  Tuskegee  and  Hampton,  are  simply 
ranges  from  the  least-skilled  and  lowest-  preparatory  agencies  for  the  professional 
salaried  mechanic  to  the  highly-skilled  and  schools.  Out  of  every  100  black  boys  and 
high-salaried  bank  and  corporation  presi-  girls,  who  continue  their  school  work  through 
dents.  In  our  economic  system,  therefore,  the  high  school  and  college,  95  are  in  prepar- 
high  salaries  or  wages  are  the  rewards  for  ation  for  teaching  (especially  the  girls), 
skill  and  efficiency.  the  ministry,  law,  dentistry,  pharmacy  and 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  some  one  remarked  medicine.  The  remaining  five  may  take  up 
to  the  writer,  in  a  conversation  in  which  the  study  of  commerce.  One  out  of  the 
the  economic  status  of  the  Negro  was  the  five  may  elect  a  technical  course.  This  is 
subject,  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  colored  roughly  the  distribution  as  it  affects  the 
people  live  as  they  do  on  the  little  money  Negro  youth  in  his  educational  preparation, 
they  earn.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  There  is  a  reason  for  the  conscious  selec- 
about  it.  The  black  man  is  able  to  live  on  tion  of  the  professional  courses  by  the  black 
his  beggarly  wages  because  his  standard  of  youth.  It  isn’t  a  question  of  income,  for,  a 
living  is  comparatively  lower.  Following  large  number  of  them,  after  having  received 
the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  we  may  say  their  professional  degrees,  have  to  seek  work 
that  his  standard  of  living  is  low  because  his  on  the  road  or  in  the  post  office  to  keep  from 
wages  are  low;  his  wages  are  low  because  the  starving.  Back  there  at  home,  whence  he 
percentage  of  skilled  workers  among  his  came,  the  only  persons  of  consequence 
group  is  distressingly  low;  the  percentage  of  among  his  group  are  the  professional  ones, 
skilled  workers  is  low  because  his  system  of  The  doctor  is  usually  the  biggest  man  in 
education  makes  no  attempt  of  a  practical  the  community.  And  that  holds  true  no 
nature  to  produce  skilled  workers  of  any  matter  how  mediocre  he  may  be.  The 
kind.  preacher,  lawyer,  pharmacist  (he  also  is  a 

There  are  very  few  avenues  or  channels  doctor)  and  the  professor  occupy  their  places 
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in  social  esteem  second  only  to  the  doctor. 
They  represent  the  acme  of  success.  The 
mothers  point  to  them  with  pride  as  person¬ 
ages  worthy  to  be  emulated  by  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  the 
schools.  Teachers  tell  their  school  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  must  become  as  great  as  the 
community  doctor.  Through  direct  and 
indirect  suggestions  the  child  is  taught  to 
regard  the  professions  as  the  highest  goals 
which  he  may  strive  to  attain.  It  is  quite 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  youth  should 
select  the  professions  when  the  opportunity 
is  given  him. 

There  is  another  meaning  to  this  deliber¬ 
ate  choosing  of  the  professional  courses 
which  must  not  escape  the  reader.  The 
black  man  is  a  creature  of  his  environment. 
Exposed  to  the  southern  environment  for 
300  years,  he  naturally  acquired  his  white 
master’s  love  of  title.  Since  he  cannot  be  a 
“colonel”  he  follows  the  path  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  and  becomes  either  a  doctor — this 
also  includes  doctor  of  divinity — or  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  Recently  a  penniless  black  doctor 
told  the  writer  that  a  woman  of  wealth 
ought  to  be  glad  to  have  him  as  a  husband 
on  account  of  his  position.  Further  in¬ 
quiries  revealed  the  fact  that  the  envious 
position  he  occupied  was  no  less  than  that  of 
being  a  “doctor.”  And  so,  one  finds  among 
this  group,  such  expressions  as,  “Mrs.  Dr. 
Jones,  the  wife  of  our  prominent  physician 
or  dentist.”  “Mrs.  Lawyer  Doe,  the  wife 
of  our  rising  attorney.” 

The  group  has  a  right  to  expect  a  more 
intelligent  point  of  view  from  its  institutions 
of  learning.  They  should  know  the  facts 
relative  to  the  percentage  of  students  who 
survive  long  enough  to  complete  the  work 
which  leads  to  a  professional  degree.  It  is 
their  business  to  inquire  what  has  become  of 
the  99  per  cent  who  fell  out  of  the  ranks.  It 
is  their  duty  to  ascertain  into  what  field  of 
economic  activity  they  have  fallen.  If  they 
investigate,  they  will  find  that  these  young 
people,  who  have  spent  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  in  school,  and  who  were  forced  to 
leave  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  fallen 
into  the  ranks  of  unskilled  workers.  They 


have  become  the  active  competitors  of  those 
who  never  had  the  opportunity  to  see  inside 
of  a  school  room.  The  long  period  of  time 
spent  in  school,  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money  incident  thereto,  have  availed 
nothing.  They  were  not  trained  to  work 
skilfully  with  their  hands.  Fallen  short  of 
the  professional  goal,  and  not  being  trained 
to  find  an  intermediary  landing  place  in  the 
field  of  craftsmanship,  they  have  been  swal¬ 
lowed  by  the  ocean  of  blighted  ambitions. 
They  have  the  schools  to  thank  for  their 
colorless  existence.  They  have  the  schools 
to  thank  for  their  enforced  low-living 
standard. 

This  blind  worship  of  the  professions  by 
the  people  of  color  has  created  among  them 
a  professional  complex  which  is  a  virtual 
religion.  It  is  their  philosophy  of  life  at 
least.  But  this  philosophy  has  no  basis  in 
reason.  It  is  economically  unsound.  And 
since  the  whole  structure  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  founded  on  sound  economic  principles, 
the  black  man’s  philosophy  of  life  must 
necessarily  be  unsound. 

His  system  of  education  produces  two 
classes  of  men  and  women.  They  are  the 
professional  and  the  unskilled.  When  one 
leaves  a  Negro  institution  of  learning,  he  or 
she  is  either  a  professional  man  or  woman 
or  a  college  or  university-trained  laborer. 
A  young  lady  made  this  remark  within  the 
hearing  of  the  writer:  “Our  colleges  turn 
out  accomplished  waiters.”  She  might  have 
added  “and  cuspidor  cleaners.”  As  far  as 
these  schools  are  concerned,  nothing  is  done 
to  develop  that  strong  producing  middle 
class  which  is  the  very  backbone  of  modern 
civilization.  It  specializes  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  human  parasites. 

One  fact  which  should  be  clear  to  every 
thinking  black  man  is  that  an  educational 
system,  which  produces  parasites,  which 
makes  no  provision  for  the  training  of 
skilled  workers,  which  underestimates  the 
importance  of  efficiently  trained  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  commercial  field,  is  not 
effectively  meeting  the  needs  of  the  group. 
The  group-need  is  for  highly  skilled  trades¬ 
men  and  well-trained  business  men  and 
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women.  The  production  of  these  two 
different  types  of  skilled  workers  is  essential 
for  the  sound  perpetuation  of  a  high-group 
standard. 

The  average  wage  of  a  black  working  man 
is  twenty  dollars  a  week.  The  lowness  of 
this  average  is  due  to  the  fact  that  over 
95  per  cent  of  Negro  workmen  are  unskilled. 
Compare  this  average  with  that  of  his  white 
brothers,  who  enjoy  a  monopoly  over  the 
skilled  trades,  and  note  the  shocking  dis¬ 
parity.  In  seeking  the  cause  of  this  wide 
margin  between  his  wage  and  that  of  the 
white  worker,  the  black  man  makes  all  kinds 
of  unscientific  generalizations.  His  pet 
reason  is  the  hostility  of  white  labor  and 
white  labor  unions.  He  attributes  his 
economic  disaster  to  external  forces  which 
are  inimical  to  his  well-being.  It  has  never 
occurred  to  him  to  subject  himself  to  some 
sort  of  introspection  or  self-analysis.  Were 
he  to  do  so  he  would  find  that  the  cause  is 
subjective  and  not  objective.  His  average 
wage  is  low  because  his  average  skill  as 
wealth  producer  is  low.  His  average  skill 
is  low  because  his  educational  agencies  are 
directing  their  energies  and  efforts  into 
channels  which  do  not  insure  a  high  wage 
scale. 

This  misplacement  of  emphasis,  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  schools;  that  is,  the 
concentration  of  their  efforts  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  professional  men,  has  a  significant 
bearing  on  Negro  life.  As  was  pointed  out 
above,  the  average  wage  of  a  black  workman 
is  $20.00  a  week.  The  question  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  group  is.  How  can 
this  wage  be  distributed  in  order  to  maintain 
a  healthy  and  normal  group-life?  With  the 
prices  of  essential  commodities  almost  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  average  citizen,  one 
need  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  it  is  be¬ 
yond  human  power  to  distribute  this  beg¬ 
garly  wage  without  sacrificing  most  of  those 
things  which  make  life  worth  living.  What 
are  some  of  the  effects  of  the  black  man’s  low 
incorre  on  the  life  of  his  group? 

The  black  man’s  low  wages  affect  the  life 
of  his  group  in  two  significant  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  it  fosters  mediocrity  among 


the  professional  class.  In  the  second  place, 
it  does  not  afford  them  the  opportunity  to 
become  or  to  make  of  themselves  finished 
products. 

There  is  at  present  a  sufficient  number  of 
professional  men  and  women  to  attend  to 
the  needs  of  the  group.  However,  whenever 
a  situation  arises  which  requires  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  specialist,  the  matter  is  invariably 
referred  to  a  white  man.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Is  it  in  any  way  a  reflection  on  the 
black  professional  man?  Yes  and  No.  It 
does  reflect  on  him  because  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  few  of  them  would  have 
specialized  in  the  various  fields.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  be  held  accountable  for 
the  sins  of  the  group.  It  requires  money  to 
specialize.  For  one  to  undertake  the  addi¬ 
tional  outlay  of  money  and  time  in  order  to 
attain  specialized  skill,  one  must  be  assured 
a  clientele  sufficiently  large  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  service.  Certainly,  a  group, 
whose  income — average  income — is  $20.00 
a  week,  is  economically  unable  to  support 
high-class  specialists. 

It  is  not  a  sound  economic  doctrine  for  one 
to  invest  money  in  a  project  when  he  knows 
that  there  will  not  be  a  commensurate  return 
on  his  Investment.  If  to  the  professional 
man  a  decent  living  can  be  made  by  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  general  needs  of  the  people  as 
general  practitioner,  why  undergo  the  addi¬ 
tional  sacrifice  incident  to  the  attainment 
of  a  high  degree  of  skill.  As  a  professional 
man  tersely  expressed  it:  “If  we  did  we 
would  have  to  practice  on  ourselves.” 
This  reasoning  is  at  least  sound.  In  the 
professional  field — and  that  includes  law, 
medicine,  teaching,  ministry,  dentistry,  etc., 
— one  finds  a  general  level  of  mediocrity 
superimposed  by  the  low  income  of  that 
group.  There  are,  of  course,  isolated  cases 
of  variations  here  and  there  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

One  other  way  in  which  the  black  man’s 
low  wages  affect  his  group-life  is  by  denying 
them  the  opportunity  to  become,  or  make  of 
themselves  finished  products.  A  few  con¬ 
crete  illustrations  will  more  definitely  estab¬ 
lish  this  point.  J  By  some  process  of  thinking. 
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the  black  man  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  a  natural-born  musician.  No 
other  social  group  can  excel  him  in  that  field. 
As  far  as  vocal  music  is  concerned,  with 
little  effort  he  can  excel  all  comers.  That 
is  a  dangerous  attitude  of  mind  for  anyone 
or  any  group  to  assume.  It  robs  one  of  the 
initiative  and  the  stamina  to  master  ob¬ 
stacles.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  mean¬ 
ingless  flatteries  of  white  sympathizers  have 
furnished  the  cause  of  this  irrational  atti¬ 
tude.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  records  of 
Negro  musicians  do  not  show  any  too  large 
a  number  of  finished  artists. 

Up  to  now  there  have  been  only  two  out¬ 
standing  Negro  singers.  That  means,  of  all 
the  “natural’*  singers  among  the  black 
people,  only  two  have  been  accepted  by  the 
world  as  finished  singers.  The  word  “world” 
is  emphasized  in  contradistinction  to  group 
acceptance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  more 
radical  appraisement  may  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  to  one  only. 

In  the  field  of  instrumental  music,  there 
has  been  only  one  person  to  attain  national 
and  international  recognition.  It  means, 
then,  that  of  the  numerous  artists,  under 
the  guise  of  “mesdames”  and  “professors,” 
only  three  have  had  the  ambition  to  rise 
above  mediocrity  and  make  of  themselves 
finished  products.  Three  out  of  eleven 
millions  of  “natural”  musicians  is  not  a 
bad  average.  The  significant  fact  about 
these  three  real  black  artists  is  that  their 
support  comes  from  black  and  white  pa¬ 
trons.  The  degree  of  skill  attained  would 
probably  be  negligible  were  it  not  for  the 
support  of  the  whites. 

Last  fall,  the  writer  was  in  need  of  a  good 
stenographer.  He  was  offering  a  salary 
which  would  attract  such  an  individual. 
After  testing  out  half  a  score,  who  were  sent 
to  him  as  good  stenographers,  with  ex¬ 
perience  ranging  from  one  to  five  years,  he 
accepted  the  best  of  that  number,  but  that 
best  was  very  mediocre.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  epidemic  of  nervousness  during 
the  test  period.  Everyone  of  the  applicants 
attributed  her  inefficiency  to  nervousness. 
Nice  name  for  lack  of  sufficient  preparation. 


If  they  were  honest  they  would  offer  this 
explanation:  “It  does  not  pay  to  spend  so 
much  time  and  money  in  preparation  to 
work  for  men  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
pay  us  more  than  $12.00  a  week.  Business 
and  professional  men,  who  depend  on  a 
$20.00  average  income  to  keep  their  business 
alive,  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  for  steno¬ 
graphic  service.” 

There  have  been  sufficient  facts  brought 
out  in  this  discussion  to  show  that  the  low 
Income  of  the  black  workman  prevents  him 
from  maintaining  the  institutions  of  his  race 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  white  race.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  can  live  on 
the  same  economic  plane  as  his  white  fellow- 
workman.  The  ability  to  do  so  rests  in  his 
own  hands.  To  command  high  wages,  one 
must  be  a  skilled  producer  of  wealth.  The 
black  man  is  not  a  skilled  producer  of  wealth 
because  he  has  not  had  the  training.  The 
only  avenue  opened  to  him  to  acquire  this 
skill  is  his  school.  His  school,  however,  is 
specializing  in  the  production  of  two  non-pro¬ 
ducing  classes,  unskilled  labor  and  profession¬ 
al  men  and  women.  It  is  up  to  him  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  school  incorporate  in  its 
organism  a  system  which  is  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  skilled  producers  of  wealth.  The  Negro 
school  must  concentrate  its  attention  in  the 
production  of  mechanics  and  business- 
trained  men  and  women.  In  the  Interest 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living  it  owes  it  to 
the  group  to  adopt  such  a  program. 

The  fear  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
program  would  industrialize  Negro  schools 
has  no  basis  in  fact.  So  far,  it  has  not  in¬ 
dustrialized  white  institutions  of  learning.  If 
the  Negro  school  is  to  serve  the  group  ef¬ 
fectively,  it  must  devote  its  time  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  which  will  create  a  sub¬ 
stantial  producing  class.  The  more  crying 
need  of  the  group  is  for  skilled  producers  of 
wealth  and  not  for  mediocre  parasitical 
professional  men.  All  other  needs  must  be 
recognized  as  subsidiary. 

With  an  efficient  producing  class  function¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  no  black-man’s  proble.n  as 
such.  There  will  be  no  antagonism  of  white 
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labor  and  white  labor  unions.  The  hostil¬ 
ity,  coming  from  this  source,  is  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilled  black  workers  to  threaten 
the  existence  and  stability  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  With  a  few  thousands  of  efficient 
mechanics  ready  to  take  the  places  of  the 
whites  whenever  they  walk  out  on  a  strike, 
there  will  be  no  further  trouble  about  getting 
into  the  unions.  Black  coal  miners  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  in  white-miners  unions. 
In  the  State  of  Iowa  they  hold  executive 
positions  in  these  organizations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  black  thinkers 
have  not  been  able  to  visualize  the  situation 
as  clearly  as  the  white  “friends”  of  the  race. 
Men  like  Rockefeller  and  Eastman,  who  are 
contributing  millions  of  dollars  to  Negro 
education  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  are 
making  a  wise  investment  in  patriotism. 
Rockefeller’s  letter  which  accompanied  his 
million  dollar  gift  to  Hampton  is  interesting. 
He  wrote  as  follows:  “Inasmuch  as  I  have 
peen  profoundly  interested  in  these  schools 
ever  since  my  father  took  me  as  a  small  boy 
to  visit  Hampton,  when  General  Hampton 
was  at  its  head,  because  they  provide  an 
education  which  fits  boys  and  girls  to  be  use¬ 
ful  citizens,  whether  they  go  forward  to 
higher  and  professional  education,  or  go 
directly  into  agriculture,  business,  or  In¬ 
dustry  because  they  develop  character  along 


with  the  development  of  the  mind  and  body, 
and  because  of  my  life-long  interest  in  the 
colored  race,  etc.”  That  represents  the 
point  of  view  of  a  man  of  large  affairs.  As 
practical  business  men  these  two  benefactors 
of  Negro  education  suffer  no  illusions  about 
the  needs  of  the  race.  Analyzing  his  condi¬ 
tion  from  two  distinct  angles,  they  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  need 
of  the  black  man — to  make  his  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  group — Is  for  skilled  workers  of  hand  and 
brain.  Mechanics  and  efficient  business  men 
are  needed  by  the  black  race. 

The  Negro  school  has  ample  time  to  re¬ 
deem  itself.  It  can  do  so,  however,  only 
when  it  adopts  a  comprehensive  program 
which  will  train  black  boys  and  girls  to 
occupy  places  of  responsibility  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  fields  of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
young  people,  from  the  kindergarten  up  to 
the  college,  should  be  required  to  devote 
one  third  of  their  time  to  the  mastery  of  a 
trade.  College  students  should  be  directed 
and  encouraged  to  take  up  the  study  of 
chemical,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering.  The  adoption  of  such  a  program 
will  completely  change  the  economic  status 
of  the  black  people.  From  a  non-producing 
race,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  wealth- 
producing  one.  As  a  wealth-producing 
group,  its  standard  of  living  will  be  raised  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  white  group. 


IS  THIS  EDUCATION? 

I  can  solve  a  quadratic  equation,  but  I  cannot  keep  my  bank  balance  straight. 

I  can  name  the  kings  of  England  since  the  War  of  the  Roses,  but  I  do  not  know  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  candidates  In  the  coming  election. 

I  know  the  economic  theories  of  Malthus  and  Adam  Smith,  but  I  cannot  live  within  my 
income. 

I  can  explain  the  principles  of  hydraulics,  but  I  cannot  fix  a  leak  in  the  kitchen  faucet. 

I  can  read  the  plays  of  Mollere  in  the  original,  but  I  cannot  order  a  meal  in  French. 

I  have  studied  a  psychology  of  James  and  TIchenor,  but  I  cannot  control  my  own  temper. 

I  can  recite  hundreds  of  lines  of  Shakespeare,  but  I  do  not  know  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  or  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

— Bernadine  Freeman,  N.  E.  A.  Press  Service. 


MOTHER  GOOSE  AND  HER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

Jean  Sherwood  Rankin 

[Mrs.  Rankin  is  well  known  to  readers  of  educational  magazines.  She  studied  at  Ripon  College 
and  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.] 


1.  Mother  Goose 

By  hook  or  by  crook  the  American 
child  usually  secures  a  small  amount 
of  reading  from  world-famed  nursery 
rimes  and  jingles.  His  teachers,  mayhap, 
take  a  superior  attitude  toward  these,  or  at 
the  worst  a  tolerant  and  apologetic  one. 
“Oh,  that  is  only  Mother  Goose,”  is  the 
remark,  with  some  subconscious  perception 
of  the  value  of  the  material.  Hence,  luckily 
for  the  child,  the  rimes  are  permitted  to  sink 
into  his  consciousness,  leaving  whatever  they 
may  of  wit,  of  wisdom,  of  humor,  or  of 
rollicking  fun. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  we  of  America 
should  for  so  long  have  accepted  this  body 
of  song  and  story  without  inquiring  into  its 
origin  and  value.  By  “we”  I  mean  the 
great  mass  of  citizens,  the  product  of  our 
schools,  who  have  assumed  that  anything 
produced  in  America  must  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  indigenous.  We  know  that  Boston 
did  have  a  somewhat  notable  Mother  Goose. 
We  are  aware  that  her  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Fleet,  was  a  printer,  and  that  he  published 
a  book  called  Songs  for  the  Nursery;  or 
Mother  Goose  Melodies  for  Childrefi.  What 
we  have  not  recognized  is  that  those  melo¬ 
dies  were  hers  only  as  they  are  yours  and 
mine  and  everybody’s.  They  belonged 
then,  as  they  belong  now,  to  the  great  body 
of  world  folk-lore.  If  any  citizen  of  Boston 
town  be  over-jealous  of  America’s  rights  in 
the  matter,  let  him  bolster  up  his  sense  of 
justice  by  the  perusal  of  Andrew  Lang’s 
bulky  volumes  of  English  folk-lore,  and 
humility  will  surely  result. 

Although  the  continental  origin  of  many 
of  the  rimes  and  tales  has  been  amply  proved 


again  and  again,  the  general  mind  is  slow  to 
relinquish  a  myth  cherished  for  generations. 
However,  when  one  perceives  the  British 
toddler  hugging  his  linen-bound  Mother 
Goose  just  as  tightly  as  does  the  American 
child,  and  when  we  find  Norwegian  children, 
repeating  the  rime  of  the  old  woman  whose 
shorn  petticoats  and  barking  dog  led  her  to 
doubt  her  own  identity,  we  should  have  the 
grace  to  blush  for  our  rather  naive  appropri¬ 
ation  of  general  property. 

Let  us  hasten  to  lay  a  tribute  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Bostonese  Mother  Goose.  This  well 
known  historical  character  was  born  Foster 
and  christened  Elizabeth  in  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  on  5  April,  1665.  Later  she 
became  the  honored  relict  of  Isaac  Goose 
(originally  Vergoose).  Him  she  survived  by 
many  years.  Time  can  but  brighten  the 
luster  of  her  shining  crown.  Did  not  her 
motherly  heart  and  capacious  bosom  receive 
tenderly  Isaac  Goose  and  his  flock  of  ten 
small  Goslings.?  Did  she  not  add  to  that 
brood  six  fledglings  of  her  very  own?  Shall 
she  not  receive  our  respectful  admiration, 
tempered  with  somewhat  of  sympathy  also? 
Here  is  presumptive  evidence  that  to  this 
big-hearted  woman  is  due  the  authorship 
of  at  least  one  well  known  ditty: 

There  was  an  old  woman,  who  lived  in  a  shoe; 
She  had  so  many  children  she  didn’t  know  what 

to  do. 

Certainly,  few  dwelling  houses  of  our  day 
would  suffice  to  accommodate  the  Goose 
family  of  eighteen  members.  Possibly  the 
famous  shoe  was  built  with  an  ell  for  every 
toe. 

It  should  be  noted  that  long  before  our 
Lady  of  the  Shoe  opened  her  eyes  upon  the 
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village  of  Charlestown  the  title  ‘‘Mother 
Goose’*  had  been  applied  upon  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  especially  in  France,  to  any  writer  of 
fairy  or  giant  or  hobgoblin  tales.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  fact  was  familiar  to 
Thomas  Fleet,  journeyman  printer  of  Shrop¬ 
shire,  England,  participant  in  mobs,  riots, 
and  the  like,  before  such  time  as  he  sought 
refuge  upon  our  shores.  Perchance,  the 
thrifty  and  sagacious  Fleet,  having  been 
nourished  himself  on  the  Universal  Baby- 
food  which  good  sense  has  always  provided 
in  generous  measure,  seized  upon  this  fact  as 
avidly  as  would  the  publisher  of  to-day. 

We  who  cherish  Oliver  Goldsmith  like  to 
connect  his  honored  name  with  the  author¬ 
ship  of  not  a  little  of  our  folk-lore.  Certain 
antiquaries  even  name  Noll  himself  as 
probable  first  editor  and  compiler  of  the 
English  folk-lore  rimes.  It  is  insignificant 
that  the  impecunious  but  lovable  Noll  did 
this  work  probably  in  order  to  boil  the 
family  pot,  since  posterity  has  long  justified 
him  of  his  unacknowledged  literary  child. 
Goldsmith’s  biographer,  Washington  Irving, 
says  of  the  tale  of  Goody  Two  Shoes,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Goldsmith,  and  published  by 
John  Newberry  in  1776: 

“The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the 
ingenuity,  good  sense,  humor,  and  sly 
satire,  contained  in  many  of  the  old  English 
nursery  tales.  These  have  evidently  been 
the  sportive  productions  of  able  writers,  who 
would  not  trust  their  name  to  productions 
that  might  be  considered  beneath  their 
dignity.  The  ponderous  works  on  which 
they  relied  for  immortality  have  perhaps 
sunk  into  oblivion,  and  have  carried  their 
names  down  with  them;  while  their  un¬ 
acknowledged  offspring,  ‘Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,’  ‘Giles  Gingerbread,’  and  ‘Tom 
Thumb,’  flourish  in  wide-spreading  and 
never  ceasing  popularity.” 

With  no  little  reverence  and  affection  does 
the  Reverend  Edward  Hale  speak  of  Mother 
Goose  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  “the 
Mother  Goose  on  which  the  old  Boston  line 
was  brought  up — a  line  now  nearly  for¬ 
gotten;”  adding:  “The  center  of  the  baby  life 
of  this  race  was  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies.” 


It  is  with  especial  relish  that  I  quote  these 
words  from  Boston’s  eminent  divine,  for  he 
was  himself  one  of  the  many  giants  who 
flourished  in  those  days,  and  who  were  all 
excellently  well  nourished  on  the  pabulum 
of  Goose. 

The  obvious  influences  coming  from  the 
Melodies  to  this  race  of  literary  supermen 
were  those  of  rhythm,  of  rime,  and  of  melody. 
To  these  influences,  doubtless  all  babies  have 
an  inalienable  right.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
speaking  of  rhythm,  says:  “Perhaps  the  best 
quantitative  verses  in  our  language  (better 
even  than  Coleridge’s)  are  to  be  found  in 
Mother  Goose,  composed  by  nurses  wholly 
by  ear  and  beating  time  as  they  danced  the 
baby  on  their  knee.”  Let  us  take  note  that 
it  is  Lowell  himself  who  thus  rates  these 
verses  as  to  their  rhythm  as  “the  best  in  the 
language.”  We  are  just  beginning  to-day 
to  learn  somewhat  about  the  imperative  de¬ 
mand  of  the  human  system  for  pure  rhythm, 
and  of  its  soothing  and  curative  effects  in 
nervous  disorders. 

Aside  from  the  elemental  effects  of  rhythm, 
rime,  and  melody,  folklore  has  definite 
grammatical  influences  not  at  all  properly 
estimated.  The  most  remarkable  trait  is  its 
constant  use  of  short,  crisp  sentences.  Now, 
either  rightly  or  wrongly,  educators  are  wont 
to  consider  that  the  development  of  the 
“sentence  sense”  in  children  needs  careful 
attention.  Inasmuch  as  the  vast  body  of 
our  folklore  offers  material  unsurpassed, 
indeed  unequalled,  in  the  shortness  of  its 
sentences,  how  evident  should  be  its  peculiar 
adaptability  to  pedagogic  uses!  This  fitness 
is  not  as  yet  generally  recognized.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  free  use  of 
nursery  rimes  in  the  past  has  had  a  much 
greater  influence  upon  language  habit  as  a 
whole  than  has  been  suspected.  Note  the 
following  rime,  which  gives  a  complete  life 
story  in  four  sentences: 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  nothing  she  had, 
And  so  this  old  woman  was  said  to  be  mad; 

She’d  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to  wear; 

She’d  nothing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  fear; 

She’d  nothing  to  ask  and  nothing  to  give, 

And  when  she  did  die  she’d  nothing  to  leave. 
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Observe  that  the  following  lively  tale  com¬ 
presses  nine  sentences  into  the  space  of  three 
couplets: 

Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a  thief, 

Taffy  came  to  my  house,  and  stole  a  piece 
of  beef; 

I  went  to  Taffy’s  house,  Taffy  was  not  home; 

Taffy  came  to  my  house,  and  stole  a 
marrow-bone; 

I  went  to  Taffy’s  house,  Taffy  was  in  bed, 

I  took  the  marrow-bone,  and  beat  him  on 
the  head. 

The  one-time  pronunciation  of  many 
words  is  shown  by  their  riming  with  other 
common  words.  Thus  we  find  alone  and 
Joauy  porridge  and  Norwich^  Foster  and 
Gloucestery  text  her  and  Exeter^  lark  and 
clerk  (British),  owl  and  showl  (obsolete  for 
shovel).  The  “Death  and  Burial  of  Cock 
Robin” — that  is  of  little  Robin — is  so  rich 
in  its  interesting  linguistic  points  that  the 
person  may  well  be  envied  whose  good 
fortune  it  is  to  introduce  children  to  the 
various  characters.  Then  too  how  delicious 
are  many  of  the  old  time  woodcuts,  as  of 
the  powerful  Bull,  gently  devoting  his 
enormous  strength  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell, 
while 

All  the  birds  of  the  air 

Fell  to  sighing  and  sobbing. 

As  they  heard  the  Bell  toll 
For  poor  Cock  Robin. 

On  minute  examination  of  several  of  the 
better  editions  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
even  one  actual  error  in  the  use  of  English. 
There  are  archaic  forms,  of  course,  which 
excessive  purism  on  our  part,  by  writers  of 
small  authority,  has  taught  us  to  avoid. 
Some  of  these  are  common  colloquialisms, 
pursued  in  schoolrooms  under  the  name  of 
“demons”!  Should  not  our  hyper-critical 
attitude  toward  our  mother  tongue  be 
viewed  with  profoundest  mortification, 
and  should  we  not  go  back  of  textbooks  to 
ascertain  the  pronouncements  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority?  The  liberality  and  sane¬ 
ness  of  a  Lounsbury  is  greatly  needed  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  only  real  authority  in 
language  is  the  usage  of  the  best  writers.  To 


search  out  what  is  this  usage  is  a  task  often 
requiring  long  patience  and  devotion. 

Mother  Goose  does  not  pander  to  the 
hyper-critical.  She  generally  prefers  that 
form  of  the  past  tense  which  agrees  in  form 
with  the  past  participle.  In  this  she  is 
amply  supported  by  popular  usage,  although 
purists  and  textbooks  stand  aghast.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  worth  some  note  to  observe  that 
Mother  Goose  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
dictionaries!  These  all  name  double  forms 
for  the  past  tense  of  certain  verbs,  as  ran  or 
run,  sang  or  sungy  rang  or  rungy  swam  or 
swumy  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  a  bit  supercilious 
for  current  texts  to  dictate  to  children  one 
form  only,  when  the  court  of  last  appeal 
sustains  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  cite  a  famil¬ 
iar  rime: 

Hickery,  dickery,  dock! 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock; 

The  clock  struck  one. 

And  down  the  mouse  run; 

Hickery,  dickery,  dock! 

But,  my  purist  reader,  do  not  fear  that  the 
above  rime  appears  to-day  in  our  revised 
Mother  Goose  as  I  have  quoted  it.  Modern 
editions  print  the  lines  as  follows : 

Hickery,  dickery,  dock! 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock; 

The  clock  struck  one. 

The  mouse  ran  down; 

Hickery,  dickery,  dock! 

I  fancy,  however,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  our  puristic  textbooks,  we,  even  we  who 
are  of  the  one  hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  book-trained  citizenry  would  now  be 
saying  “And  down  the  mouse  run”  along 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
population  who  cling  tenaciously  to  that 
vigorous  colloquialism. 

May  we  not  take  a  needed  lesson  from 
the  history  of  the  little  word  had  which 
gradually  did  to  death  fifteen  longer  related 
forms  and  which  now  makes  no  pother  about 
doing  the  work  for  the  other  fourteen.  Our 
language  is  changing  very  rapidly  in  several 
respects,  and  why  should  we  attempt  to 
fetter  it?  The  puny  efforts  of  the  school¬ 
rooms  have  no  power  whatever  against  the 
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vast  tidal  wave  of  general  usage.  A  hulking 
boy  in  an  eastern  schoolroom  once  rendered 
a  familiar  passage  of  Scripture  thus:  “They 
strain — strain  at  a — strain  at  a — a  gate, 
and  swallow  a — swallow  a — a  saw  mill.” 
This  boy  should  have  been  marked  plus  on 
imagination,  though  he  was  evidently  minus 
in  the  recognition  of  word-symbols.  The 
arbiters  of  fate  for  our  schools  are  swallowing 
whole  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  the  mad 
pursuit  of  perfectly  legitimate  locutions, 
long  included  in  the  repertory  of  the  makers 
of  our  literature.  Would  it  not  be  a  grand 
and  glorious  thing  to  ascertain  facts  before 
making  textbooks  for  the  misguidance  of 
the  young? 

There  is  a  locution,  much  favored  by 
Mother  Goose,  and  dear  to  the  popular  heart, 
very  dear  indeed,  which  is  a  regular  red  rag 
to  the  proverbial  bull  of  purism.  But 
purism  has  never  investigated  the  matter, 
and  therefore  do  the  heathen  still  rage  when 
the  detested  form  falls  upon  the  ear.  Here 
is  an  example: 

Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

My  dame  has  lost  her  shoe; 

My  master’s  lost  his  fiddling-stick, 

And  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Concerning  the  locution  “he  don’t”  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  that  most  lovable 
master  of  English,  once  wrote  me:  “Al¬ 
though  ‘he  does’  succeeded  in  driving  out 
‘he  do,’  yet  the  negative  form  did  not  have 
a  like  success;  for  ‘he  doesn’t’  never  was 
able  in  like  manner  to  drive  out  ‘he  don’t.’ 
Hence  we  have  here  an  instance  of  two 
identical  forms  existing  side  by  side.”  The 
use  of  “he  do”  is  well  shown  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Apparently 
this  courtier  and  Latin  scholar  had  never 
heard  the  word  “does.”  Somewhat  later 
we  find  the  elegant  Anthony  Fonblanque, 
man  of  letters,  critic,  editor,  and  author, 
writing  in  his  England  under  Seven  Adminis’- 
trationsy  “God  don’t  suffer  them  now.” 
This  sentence  is  cited  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary  (Oxford),  and  is  dated  1830. 
A  side-light  is  thrown  by  the  nephew  and 
biographer  of  Fonblanque,  who  tells  us  that 


this  exact  and  scholarly  man  often  revised 
an  article  ten  times  before  letting  it  go  to 
press.  Hence  every  locution  used  in  his 
pages  bears  the  stamp  of  accuracy  and  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  authors  have  pursued 
the  locution  “he  don’t”  with  ever-increasing 
bitterness,  varying  inversely  to  the  popular 
indorsement  of  the  idiom,  I  have  sought 
living  authority  upon  the  matter.  Most 
men  of  letters,  I  found,  were  tolerant  of 
either  locution.  One,  however,  was  illumi¬ 
nating,  and  him  I  quote.  Dr.  James  K. 
Hosmer,  himself  widely  known  author  of 
historical  and  literary  works  named  as 
classics  for  their  use  of  elegant  and  artistic 
English,  had  no  hesitancy  in  giving  an 
opinion:  “I  consider  the  use  of  ‘he  don’t* 
by  Samuel  Richardson  and  others  as 
sufficient  authority  for  our  use  to-day. 
Moreover,  the  shorter  and  more  direct  form 
is  in  itself  the  better  because  of  greater 
convenience.  The  genius  of  English  has 
always  seized  upon  the  swiftest  form  at 
command.”  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
of  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  of 
everywhere  have  both  long  championed  the 
form  which  the  masses  have  indorsed. 

My  interest  in  this  locution  led  me  to 
observe  the  practice  of  public  speakers.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  one  eminent  man  use  “he 
doesn’t,”  while  I  have  heard  scores  use  “he 
don’t.”  However,  these  great  ones  may 
not  be  aware  of  their  own  habits.  For  I 
asked  a  university  professor,  a  man  who 
fairly  reeks  scholarship  and  criticism:  “Pro¬ 
fessor  W - ,  do  you  know  that  certain 

textbooks  now  indorse  ‘he  don’t’?”  Quick 
as  a  flash  came  the  reply;  “Well,  Miss 
Blank’s  grammar  don’t!”  And  my  puristic 
friend  really  looked  hurt  at  my  unkind 
laughter. 

I  linger  over  this  simple  point,  for  it  is 
over-emphasized  by  many  who  should  seek 
wind-mills  more  worthy  of  their  steel.  And 
I  speak  in  the  interests  of  those  too  young 
and  unsophisticated  to  plead  for  themselves. 
Again  I  beg  writers  to  investigate  before 
laying  down  rules  which  are  bound  to  be 
unheeded. 
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The  popular  myth  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  sentence  goes  up  the  chimney  with  a  pulF, 
the  moment  we  test  the  “sentence”  by 
any  volume  of  verse  put  out  by  any  first- 
class  publisher.  The  old  superstition  as  to 
the  Capital  and  the  Period  forming  the 
boundaries  of  a  sentence  is  still  taught,  but 
believed  only  by  the  very  youthful.  Not  a 
page,  not  a  stanza  scarcely,  but  gives  the 
lie  to  current  teachings  upon  the  subject. 
Why  not  reorganize  books  and  teachings  so 
that  only  truth  shall  be  taught? 

Let  me  lay  a  tribute  and  my  humble 
apologies  at  the  feet  of  the  dear  impersonal 
Mother  Goose.  I,  who  was  wont  to  con¬ 
sider  her  rimes  as  sometimes  vulgar  and 
often  ungrammatical,  have  seen  a  great 
light.  I  now  clearly  perceive  how  interesting 
and  important  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
English  language  is  that  same  folklore,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  respectful  consideration. 
With  a  chastened  understanding  I  now  see 
in  these  rimes  an  epitome  of  the  very  life  of 
the  race.  Nay,  more,  in  the  light  of  my 
deepened  understanding,  I  fondly  fancy 
that  it  might  even  prove  a  pleasure  to  teach 
that  dryest  of  all  dry  subjects,  English 
grammar.  But  I  should  require  pupils 
mind-free  of  the  teachings  of  modern  gram- 
maticasters  who  set  up  false  gods  for  wor¬ 
ship.  In  the  words  of  Anthony  Fonblanque, 
brilliant  critic  and  scholar,  may  we  soon  say 
of  all  these:  “God  don’t  suffer  them  now.” 

II.  Her  English  Grammar 

Children  in  grammar  classes — and  some¬ 
times  their  elders  as  well — are  troubled  to 
distinguish  the  dative  of  the  indirect  object 
from  the  accusative  of  the  direct  object. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  children  were  to  be 
taught  the  following  rime,  whereby  they 
would  forever  have  at  command  an  honor¬ 
able  and  ancient  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  English  was  formerly  wont  to  use 
the  indirect  object: 

I  had  a  little  hen,  the  prettiest  ever  seen; 

She  washed  me  the  dishes,  and  swept  the  house 

clean; 

She  went  to  the  mill  to  fetch  me  some  flour, 


She  brought  me  it  home  in  less  than  an  hour; 

She  baked  me  my  bread,  she  brewed  me 
my  ale. 

She  sat  by  the  fire,  and  told  me  a  tale. 

Six  datives — and  seven  sentences — in  six 
consecutive  lines  of  child-verse.  I  doubt 
if  this  exhibit  can  be  matched  for  its  nuggets 
of  grammatical  gold.  And  we  have  in  the 
same  lines  eight  direct  objects  to  set  over 
against  the  indirect!  What  material  could 
possibly  equal  this  for  the  sake  of  teaching 
precisely  the  point  under  discussion?  But 
the  matter  is  not  chiefly  its  value  in  teaching 
technical  grammar:  it  involves  the  far 
greater  one  of  ready  appreciation  of  this 
construction  when  met  with  in  general 
literature.  The  child  who  has  memorized 
the  nursery  rime  just  given  will  be  ready  to 
understand  his  Shakespeare  when  Petruchio 
says: 

Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  at  this  gate 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I’ll  knock  your  knave’s  pate. 

Whereat,  as  you  doubtless  recall,  Grumio  is 
as  slow  to  comprehend  his  master’s  datives 
as  would  be  the  average  citizen  of  to-day. 

The  popular  method  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  chasing  of  so-called  “demons 
of  speech”  from  the  lips  of  school  children. 
Now  it  happens  that  most  of  the  demons, 
turn  out  to  be  honorable  hoary  idioms,  and 
are  not  faults  at  all!  Personally,  I  think 
hanging  none  too  good  for  the  Higher-ups 
who  send  out  these  lists  for  the  misguidance 
of  our  little  ones!  Space  will  not  permit 
my  citation  of  more  than  one  of  these: 

Pleonasm^  or  the  repetition  of  a  name  or 
epithet  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  is  a  device 
that  has  always  been  freely  employed  by 
writers  and  speakers.  Rhetorics  have  long 
listed  it  as  a  figure  of  speech,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  often  consciously  employed  as  such. 
However,  when  unconsciously  used,  as  in 
impassioned  oratory,  and  when  habitually 
used,  as  by  children  in  their  gradually 
acquired  command  over  pronouns,  I  fail 
to  see  that  it  has  any  figurative  use.  When 
the  child,  exuberant  in  natural  simplicity 
and  enthusiasm  cries,  “Oh,  Miss  Smith,  my 
mother  she — ”  the  stern  pedagog  calls  down 
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Old  Mother  Goose,  when 
She  wanted  to  wander — 

Jack’s  goose  and  her  gander. 

They  grew  very  fond; 

My  daughter  Jane,  she  is  too  young; 

The  cow,  her  hoof  is  slit; 


the  pupil  for  having  used  a  “demon.”  But 
the  same  pedagog  rises  in  majesty  to  swell 
the  refrain: 

Then  conquer  we  must, 

For  our  cause  IT  is  just, 

and  she  salves  her  conscience,  if  she  thinks 
of  it  at  all,  by  calling  her  own  use  “poetic 
license.”  But  no  child  keeps  up  the  habit  of 
saying  “my  mother  she”  unless  he  is  made 
self-conscious  by  unwise  criticism,  and 
oodles  of  time  go  to  waste  in  the  schoolroom 
over  just  such  piffling  little  points  as  this. 

The  fact  is  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
reader  is  aided  by  repetition,  for  thus  the 
statement  is  made  far  more  emphatic. 
Longfellow  says : 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

and  this  is  a  forcible  presentation,  Mrs. 
Browning  says: 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday, 

and  our  minds  thus  take  in  most  easily  the 
thought  presented.  So  the  nursery  rimes 
which  folk  lore  has  preserved  for  us  through 
the  long  years  abound  in  the  use  of  pleonasm; 
for  in  the  days  when  our  folklore  was  de¬ 
veloping  there  were  no  pedagogs  in  power 
to  command  that  the  little  fishes  talk  like 
whales.  Let  us  note  some  of  the  rimes: 

The  Queen  of  Hearts, 

She  made  some  tarts 
All  on  a  summer’s  day; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts, 

He  stole  those  tarts. 

And  with  them  ran  away. 

Diddle,  diddle,  dumpling,  my  son  John, 

He  went  to  bed  with  his  stockings  on; 

Little  Jack  Jingle, 

He  used  to  live  single; 

My  maid  Mary, 

She  minds  her  dairy; 

Margery  Mutton-pie  and  Johnny  Bo-peep, 

They  met  together  in  Gracechurch  street; 

The  miller,  he  swore  he  would  hare  her  paw. 
And  the  cat,  she  swore  she  would  scratch  his  jaw 


My  father,  he  died,  but  I  can’t  tell  you  how; 
The  gray  goose  she  ran  round  the  haystack; 


We  might  easily  add  pages  to  the  list,  but  it 
grows  too  long. 

That  most  terrible  bogey  of  the  grammar 
books,  the  subjunctive  mode,  is  treated  as 
airily  by  Mother  Goose  as  if  those  grammar 
books  did  not  shuttle  the  subject  from  zero 
to  infinity  in  importance.  We  find  sub¬ 
junctive  forms  used  so  freely  and  so  naturally 
that  we  are  amazed  to  remember  that 
certain  authorities  have  dared  to  call  this 
mode  of  speech  obsolescent.  Indeed,  we 
are  driven  to  concede  the  beauty,  the  useful¬ 
ness,  and  the  necessity  for  the  subjunctive 
forms.  Let  her  speak  for  herself: 

For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy,  or  there  is  none; 

If  there  be  one,  try  and  find  it; 

If  there  be  none,  never  mind  it. 

If  all  the  world  were  apple-pie. 

And  all  the  seas  were  ink. 

And  all  the  trees  were  bread  and  cheese. 
What  should  we  have  for  drink? 

Eat,  birds,  eat,  and  make  no  waste, 

I  lie  here  and  make  no  haste; 

If  my  master  chance  to  come. 

You  must  fly,  and  I  must  run. 

But  if  it  be  I,  as  I  suppose  it  be, 

I’ve  a  little  dog  at  home,  and  he’ll  know  me; 

If  it  be  I,  he’ll  wag  his  little  tail. 

And  if  it  be  not  I,  he’ll  loudly  bark  and  wail. 

In  one  of  these  rimes  we  note  the  locution, 
“What  should  we  have — ”  We  Americans 


A  little  old  man  of  Derby, 

How  do  you  think  he  served  me? 

Tom,  Tom,  the  piper’s  son. 

He  learned  to  play  when  he  was  young; 
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are  all  too  careless  of  our  shoulds  and  tvouldsy 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  for  any  child  to  get 
correct  forms  into  his  system  as  early  as 
possible.  Some  early  drill  upon  exact  forms 
will  prove  helpful.  We  see  also  in  one  of 
the  above  rimes  the  venerable  idiom  “try 
and  find.”  This  is  another  of  the  pseudo¬ 
demons,  according  to  would-be  authorities. 

To  my  mind  the  most  effective  way  to 
deal  with  youngsters  and  the  English  sub¬ 
junctive  is  to  expose  them  well  to  forms  such 
as  I  have  given,  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  contrasted  indicative  forms,  until  there 
is  induced  a  hospitable  feeling  toward  the 
subjunctive,  and  later  its  use  will  become  a 
habit. 

The  vast  shoals  and  quicksands  of  verbals 
cause  overmuch  floundering  by  students  of 
grammar,  resulting  often  in  total  shipwreck. 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  to-day  a 
strong  tendency  in  modern  literature  toward 
the  resumption  of  certain  forms  wont  to  be 
called  archaic.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the 
verbals  of  Madame  Goose — of  course,  I  use 
the  name  quite  impersonally — 

By,  baby  bunting, 

Daddy’s  gone  a-hunting; 

Mammy’s  gone  a-milklng; 

Sister’s  gone  a-silking; 

Brother’s  gone  to  buy  a  skin 
To  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in. 

Careful  reading  of  the  rime  will  convince 
us  that  the  various  verbals  with  “a-”  have 
just  the  same  force  as  they  would  have  if  the 
root-form  with  the  “to”  had  been  used 
instead.  The  preposition  “a”  is  the  worn- 
down  form  of  “in”  or  “on”  having  the  same 
force  as  “for.”  We  still  say  “Houses  to 
rent’*  or  “Houses  for  rent(ing)”  and  here 
we  see  the  equivalence  of  the  two  forms. 
School  boys  use  the  preposition  “a”  when 
they  call  to  one  another:  “Let’s  go  a- 
swimming!”  This  locution  is  the  precise 
equivalent  of,  “Let’s  go  in  swimming,”  or 
“Let’s  go  swimming,”  or  “Let’s  go  to  swim.” 
Now  the  use  of  the  “a-”  is  regarded 
as  vulgar  by  certain  purists,  although  they 
wink  at  the  same  when  dealing  with  poets. 
The  nursery  rimes  are  filled  with  these  forms: 


A  man  went  a-huntlng  at  Reigate — 

There  were  three  boys  a-sliding  went — 

I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing — 

A-milking  a-milking,  my  maid — 

For  they  were  still  a-fleeting — 

Then  Jack  went  a-courtlng — 

and  so  on  ad  libitum, 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  be  familiar  with  a  variety 
of  forms,  when  all  of  these  are  in  good  repute, 
or  when  they  may  still  be  met  on  occasion, 
it  was  customary  at  one  time  to  double  the 
“sign”  of  the  infinitive,  and  I  recall  two 
Scriptural  examples: 

This  was  Elias  which  was  for  to  come — 

What  went  ye  out  for  to  see? 

While  this  use  is  not  now  in  good  standing, 
it  is  fairly  well  entrenched  in  the  nursery 
rimes,  which  furnish  many  examples.  Thus, 

Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing 
For  to  catch  a  whale; 

All  the  water  that  he  had 
Was  in  his  mother’s  pail. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  as  I’ve  heard  tell; 

She  went  to  market  her  eggs  for  to  sell. 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  score  or  so  of 
examples  which  show  this  use  will  prove  con¬ 
tagious  to  the  point  of  corruption  of  the 
child’s  English.  Is  it  not  rather  unwise  to 
label  such  a  locution  “vulgar,”  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  language  has  outgrown  it? 

Folklore  retains  many  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions  that  are  vigorous  beyond  our  later 
equivalent  expressions.  For  this  reason 
if  for  no  other  I  should  desire  to  have  every 
child  familiar  with  his  Mother  Goose.  We 
are  too  apt  to  copy  the  Latinized  modes 
of  speech  as  against  the  special  historical 
idioms.  Who  can  doubt  the  benefit  to  any 
child  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  idioms 
of  his  vernacular?  I  note  here  several  of 
these : 

Alas,  and  I  must  keep  the  fair — 

Solomon  Grundy  .  .  .  took  ill  on  Thursday — 
For  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost — 
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Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together — 

Where  she  was  going,  he  couldn’t  but  ask  it — 

Who  never  did  him  any  harm — 

Mother  Twichett  had  ...  a  long  tall  which  she 
let  fly — 

Call  up  my  maids  at  four  of  the  clock — 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey — 

As  I’ve  heard  tell — 

Come,  blow  up  your  horn — 

And  there  I  bid  him  drum — 

and  so  on  with  a  long  list  which  every 
interested  person  may  well  compile  for  him¬ 
self. 

Too  often  language  use  is  made  to  seem 
to  the  child  a  thing  of  formal  set  rules.  He 
becomes  timid,  lest  he  break  these  rules. 
Let  the  child  once  realize  that  language  is 
steadily  growing,  that  his  use  may  help  it 
grow  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  he  will 
at  once  assume  a  new  and  refreshing  attitude 
of  responsibility  toward  that  same  vernacu¬ 
lar. 

Possibly  the  study  of  English  grammar  has 
done  more  harm  than  good.  It  has  surely 
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given  a  generally  false  conception  regarding 
our  living  English.  As  the  language  has 
developed  in  the  past,  it  must  also  develop 
in  the  future.  It  is  wholly  undesirable, 
even  were  it  possible,  that  it  should  be 
crystalized  at  the  present  moment,  as  some 
jealous  lovers  of  English  seem  to  desire. 
These  may  love  well,  but  surely  they  lack 
perspective.  Out-worn  forms  do  not  be¬ 
come  incorrect  or  vulgar  merely  because 
they  are  no  longer  accepted  in  the  best 
society. 

Goold  Brown,  in  his  Grammar  of  Gram¬ 
mars,  gave  utterance  to  the  most  fiery 
denunciations  of  those  who  fail  to  recognize 
the  historical  character  of  certain  idioms. 
The  fact  is  that  we  no  longer  regard  great 
authorities.  The  schools  accept  the  dicta 
of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  if  so  be  that  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  have  bound  up  their  ignor¬ 
ance  within  the  covers  of  a  book.  Go  to! 
Let  us  refuse  to  accept  any  authority  what¬ 
ever,  unless  it  be  reinforced  by  the  Century 
and  New  English  Dictionaries.  When  this 
is  done,  there  will  be  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  for  English  in  our  schools,  and  there  will 
be  no  danger  that  the  diction  of  Mother 
Goose  shall  be  considered  either  archaic  or 
vulgar  or  ungrammatical. 


THE  MOVIES  IN  EDUCATION 

Bernadine  Freeman 

[Among  the  returns  from  our  monthly  requests  addressed  to  all  readers  enquiring  what  they  wish, 
come  many  calls  for  matter  upon  motion  pictures.  Miss  Freeman  is  editor  for  the  Laidlaws.  She  is 
from  Wellesley  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago  and  from  successful  classroom  service.] 

IT;^IS  with  mingled  feelings  of  discourage-  particular  case  the  effect  is  not  only  pro- 
ment  and  hope  that  I  think  of  the  nounced,  but  detrimental  in  the  extreme, 
problem  of  the  movies  in  education —  Of  the  various  aspects  of  this  problem, 
discouragement  because  of  the  present  de-  the  physical  one  is  perhaps  the  least  con- 
plorable  conditions,  but  hope  because  of  sidered,  yet  one  of  the  most  important, 
the  undeveloped  possibilities.  The  movies  for  physical  well-being  is  the  basis  of  all 
are  to-day  the  most  important  single  destruc-  educational  progress.  Although  in  the  cities 
tive  force  in  our  civilization.  Anything  there  are  a  few  palatial  movie  theatres,  the 
so  vital  to  civilization  would  naturally  conditions  in  the  average  movie  theatre 
affect  the  field  of  education,  and  in  this  in  the  average  town  are  almost  too  well- 
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known  to  require  description — the  close, 
fetid  air,  which  is  never  purified  and  seldom 
freshened,  and  the  narrow,  dark  room, 
which  the  light  of  day,  with  its  germ-killing 
properties,  never  penetrates,  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  sounds 
of  coughing  are  frequently  heard.  Into  this 
germ-laden,  disease-breeding  place  comes 
the  youth  of  the  nation — that  youth  which 
should  be,  in  its  formative  adolescence, 
building  strong  bodies  and  storing  energy 
for  the  future.  But  that  is  not  all.  Pitiable 
as  it  is  to  see  these  children  of  ten,  twelve, 
fifteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen  spending 
their  golden  hours  in  such  unhealthful 
surroundings,  does  it  not  seem  almost 
criminal  to  bring  babies  of  one,  two  and 
three  years  into  such  places  as  a  movie 
theatre?  But  who  has  not  seen  that  done? 

The  most  important  physical  effect  of 
the  movies  is  in  regard  to  the  impairment 
of  vision  which  slowly,  but  inevitably  re¬ 
sults.  Even  in  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  the  movies  have  been  in  existence, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in 
optical  efficiency.  There  are  more  people 
wearing  glasses  than  there  were  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  wearing  of  glasses  by  very 
young  children  is  no  longer  an  unusual 
thing  as  it  once  was.  I  have  heard  a 
number  of  physicians  speak  of  the  great 
danger  that  is  being  done  to  the  eyesight  of 
children  of  this  generation  solely  because 
of  movies.  The  strain  on  the  eyes  when 
watching  a  movie  is  comparable  to  the 
effect  of  looking  out  of  the  window  of  a 
moving  train  at  the  rapidly  changing  land¬ 
scape.  Everyone  knows  how  very  tired  the 
eyes  become  after  a  few  hours  of  such  a 
procedure.  They  become  just  as  tired 
when  watching  a  movie,  but  one’s  absorption 
in  the  picture  prevents  one  from  noticing 
the  strain  on  the  eyes.  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  calmness  and  smoothness 
of  action  in  a  play  on  the  legitimate  stage. 

The  rapid,  and  rather  jerky  mechanical 
movement  of  the  pictures  on  the  screen 
produces  a  nerve  strain  that  is  seldom 
realized.  The  whole  manner  of  production 
and  operation  of  a  moving  picture  is  purely 


mechanical,  and  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  present  jazz-fed,  mechanistic  age.  The 
American  people  have  always  been  known 
for  a  lack  of  poise;  now  they  are  becoming 
nervous,  high-strung  and  easily  irritated. 
The  movies  are  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
responsible  for  this  condition,  which  will 
continue  to  grow  and  will  become  a  marked 
American  characteristic.  And  it  is  the 
children  whose  formative  years  are  spent  in 
movie  theatres  rather  than  in  wholesome 
outdoor  amusements  who  will  in  after 
years  “pay  the  price.” 

Had  the  movies  no  intellectual  or  moral 
aftermath,  the  physical  dangers  would  surely 
be  enough  to  proscribe  them.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  that  is  not  all.  It  is  commonly 
conceded  that  the  movies  have  arrived  only 
at  that  stage  of  cultural  advancement  that 
the  legitimate  stage  had  attained  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago.  In  other  words, 
they  are  “’way  behind  the  times”  as  far  as 
literary  or  theatrical  development  is  con¬ 
cerned.  People  will  praise  in  a  movie  the 
same  thing  that  they  would  decry  and  scoff 
at  on  the  stage.  We  have,  by  a  slow  growth, 
attained  to  a  certain  level  of  excellence  in 
play  production,  and  the  playwright  who 
does  not  come  up  to  these  standards  is  not 
tolerated.  Of  course  playwriting  and  play 
production  have  attained  these  standards 
only  through  a  growth  of  centuries,  from  the 
earliest  miracle  plays,  pageants  and  masques, 
through  the  periods  of  the  sentimental 
drama,  the  slap-stick  comedy,  the  melo¬ 
drama,  the  burlesque,  and  the  more  recent 
problem  play  until  we  come  to  the  praise¬ 
worthy  modernity  of  the  best  modern 
drama.  The  movie  is  now  where  the 
theatre  was  in  the  1890’s,  still  reveling  in 
spectacular  and  melodramatic  situations. 
There  is,  however,  a  hope  for  improvement  in 
this  direction,  an  improvement  which  can 
even  now  be  noticed. 

The  important  intellectual  effect  of  the 
movie,  however,  is  not  in  the  “old-fashioned¬ 
ness”  of  its  plots,  but  in  the  utter  passivity  of 
the  spectator.  I  know  of  no  other  form  of 
entertainment  in  which  one  puts  forth  so 
little  mental  effort.  Everything  is  explained 
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and  diagramed.  The  mind  is  merely  a 
sponge,  and  only  needs  to  absorb.  No 
processes  of  assimilation,  selection,  and  de¬ 
duction  are  necessary.  Perception  is  the 
only  mental  effort  involved,  and  perception 
alone  never  makes  for  mental  growth. 
Even  in  the  so-called  educational  and  news 
reels,  a  mass  of  unrelated  and  non-coordinated 
and  usually  uninteresting  facts  are  flashed 
before  the  spectator — facts  which  the  mind 
does  not  retain,  and  which  would  be  of  little 
value  if  they  were  retained.  Anyone  can 
easily  recall  a  typical  news  reel — first  there 
is  the  flood  somewhere  in  Ohio,  or  possibly 
Mississippi;  then  the  funeral  of  some  New 
York  city  official;  next  a  few  glimpses  of  the 
latest  football  or  polo  or  baseball  game;  then 
a  close-up  of  Elsie  Janis  or  Mary  Garden  or 
possibly  Jack  Dempsey,  as  he  or  she  is 
leaving  for,  or  returning  from,  Europe;  and 
lastly  and  inevitably,  an  airplane  view  of  the 
Thames,  or  the  White  Mountains  or  Coney 
Island,  or  anything  else  that  lends  itself  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  camera.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  of  real  educational  value  in  any  of 
these,  or  anything  that  the  mind  retains 
beyond  the  moment.? 

What  now,  is  the  moral  effect  of  the 
movies  upon  growing,  and  even  mature 
minds?  That  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
with  exactness.  We  cannot  prove,  we  can 
only  judge  by  evidence  and  inference. 
We  do  know  definitely  that  the  movie 
contains  the  most  sexually  suggestive  ele¬ 
ments.  It  shows  lawlessness  and  crime  in 
all  their  horror  and  brutality.  It  pictures 
drunkenness  in  its  most  licentious  aspects. 
Home  and  family  relations  are  made  sub¬ 
jects  of  jest  and  ridicule.  The  portraying  of 
the  sinister  aspects  of  crime,  drunkenness, 
and  the  rest,  does  not  act  as  an  object  lesson 
to  the  adolescent.  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
movie  serves  to  glorify  indecency  and  im¬ 
morality  solely  by  its  graphic  presentation! 
Small  hope  of  any  object  lesson  there! 

We  know  absolutely  that  crime,  particu¬ 
larly  that  committed  by  youthful  offenders, 
has  increased  tremendously  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  blame  for  this  cannot  be 
attributed  wholly  to  the  movies.  There 
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have  been  other  contributing  factors.  But 
no  other  single  element  has  continually, 
consciously,  and  consistently  presented  to 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  pictures  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  crime  every  night  of  the 
week. 

It  seems  almost  mid-Victorian  in  this 
broad-minded  ( ?)  age  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  private  life  of  actors  and  actresses. 
“  Don’t  be  old-fashioned,”  someone  will  say. 
Or,  “Other  people  are  just  as  bad.  It’s  only 
that  everyone  knows  about  the  people  in 
the  movies.”  And  that  is  exactly  the  point. 
Everyone  does  know  about  the  actors  in  the 
movies — it  is  quite  the  thing  to  be  “up”  on 
all  the  doings  of  the  idols  of  the  moment. 
Their  pictures,  their  divorces,  their  scandals 
are  featured  in  every  newspaper.  Their 
biographies  appear  in  the  most  reputable  of 
magazines.  They  furnish  the  models  for 
dance  steps,  for  styles  of  hairdressing,  for 
clothes,  for  sports,  for  love-making,  and  for 
heart-breaking.  They  are,  in  short,  the 
models,  par  excellence,  for  everything  that 
is  desirable  in  the  youthful  “sheik”  or 
“flapper.”  To  have  the  melting  brown  eyes 
of  a  Valentino,  or  the  bewitching  charm  of 
a  Colleen  Moore,  is  to  have  attained  the 
pinnacle  of  youthful  ambition.  One  could 
ask  no  more. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  have  exaggerated, 
have  overdrawn  the  picture.  Maybe  the 
movies  are  “not  as  bad  as  they’re  pictured.” 
Surely  there  are  some  good  pictures,  which 
are  uplifting  rather  than  degrading.  All 
right,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  take  a  city  news¬ 
paper  for  any  day  of  the  week,  and  turn  to 
the  descriptions  and  advertisements  of  the 
movies.  Here  is  what  we  find  in  to-day’s 
issue  of  a  great  newspaper  (omitting  the 
names  of  the  theatres). 

1.  Exclusive  Chicago  showing — Rex 
Beach’s  “Winds  of  Chance.”  Emotions 
seething  in  Gold  Mad  Klondike;  life  with 
the  lid  torn  olF.  Frank  Lloyd,  creator  of 
the  “Sea  Hawk,”  has  put  the  same  flame  of 
adventure  and  romance  into  “Winds  of 
Chance.”  You’ll  love  his  countess,  a  girl 
of  ice  and  fire,  snow  and  gold. 

2.  It’s  here — terrific — vibrant  and  glori- 
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ous.  You’ll  never  forget.  “The  Phantom  of 
the  Opera,”  with  Lon  Chaney  and  cast  of 
5000. 

3.  “The  Beautiful  City.”  An  Angel- 
Faced  Boy  of  the  Slums — and  a  Laughing 
Irish  Colleen  Who  Could  Fight  as  Quickly 
as  She  Could  Smile. 

4.  “Mannequin.”  The  Romance  of  a 
Model — Her  Pitfalls — Her  Loves — Her 
Temptations — Her  Fascinating  Life. 

5.  “The  Eagle. ’’Here  are  two  hours  away 
from  the  cold  of  Chicago  into  the  warmth  of 
Romance.  You’ll  forget  everything  but  the 
wooing  of  Vilma  and  Rudyl  “The  Eagle” 
is  romantic  adventure  that  sweeps  you  off 
your  feet.  Louise  Dresser  as  the  flirtatious 
Czarina — how  you’ll  enjoy  her! 

The  following  titles,  taken  exactly  as  they 
come,  without  any  selective  process,  are 
descriptive  enough,  with  any  advertising 
“copy.” 

“The  Merry  Widow” 

“Why  Women  Love” 

“The  Tower  of  Lies” 

“Woman  Handled” 

“Sporting  Chance” 

“Grand  Duchess  and  the  Waiter” 
“The  Unguarded  Hour” 

“When  Husbands  Flirt” 

“Wages  for  Wives” 


“The  Passionate  Adventure” 

“The  Palace  of  Pleasure” 

“The  Girl  from  Montmartre” 

Further  comment  about  the  moral  and 
spiritual  influence  of  the  movies  is  hardly 
necessary.  Such  evidence  does  not  speak 
for  itself,  it  cries  aloud. 

How,  then,  is  this  situation  to  be  remedied  ? 
Destructive  criticism  is  valueless  unless  it  at 
least  points  the  way  toward  a  solution.  The 
purpose  of  this  article,  however,  is  not  to 
plan  a  constructive  campaign.  That  the 
physical  conditions  of  moving  picture  thea¬ 
tres  have  been  and  can  still  be  improved  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  That  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  movies  maybe  bettered  is  possible 
— if  the  right  sort  of  action  be  taken.  That 
the  intellectual  effect  of  moving  pictures  can 
be  altered  is  still  a  debatable  question.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  moving  picture,  the 
spectator  must  remain  in  that  passive, 
plastic  state  which  is  the  surest  deterrent  to 
all  mental  development.  The  movies,  then, 
must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  potent  influence 
in  the  field  of  education.  That  they  are  now 
a  destructive  influence,  it  is  easy  to  demon¬ 
strate.  That  they  may  become  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  efficacious  influence  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  every  clear-thinking  and  progressive 
worker  in  the  realm  of  education. 


It  Will  be  So  with  Education. — “Business  now  is  based  upon  facts — statistical,  tech¬ 
nical,  scientific.  Corporation  executives  do  very  little  guessing  about  the  factors  of  their 
problems;  they  collect  all  available  current  information  and  past  experience,  and  then  em¬ 
ploy  skilled  men  to  digest  it  and  project  this  knowledge  upon  the  future.  Decisions  are 
made  upon  common-sense  deductions  from  these  probabilities.” 

— Walter  S.  Gifford,  as  reported  by  French  Strother  in  World*s  Work.  June,  1926. 


Good-Bye  Dullness. — “In  accordance  with  this  law,  if  something  we  do  proves  to  be 
satisfying  we  tend  to  repeat  it  or  to  continue  it  as  long  as  it  continues  to  satisfy  us;  but  if 
what  we  do  proves  to  be  annoying  we  tend  not  to  repeat  the  activity  or  to  discontinue  it. 
This  is  the  emotional  side  of  learning.  Here  belong  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and 
motivation  as  a  duty  of  the  teacher.  Games,  applications  of  knowledge  or  skill,  projects, 
the  sense  of  achievement — these  are  some  of  the  positive  aspects  of  the  application  of  the 
law  of  effect.” 

— B.  R.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers. 


ILTEALTH,  Help,  Heartiness,  Cooperation,  and  a  good  turn 
every  day,  are  the  aims  of  Scouting.  Frank  Cody  of  the 
Detroit  schools  says  Schools  and  Scouts  are  twin  brothers 


SATISFY  the  boy’s  healthy  love  of  fun  and  activity  in  his 
^  out-of-school  hours,”  says  John  Beveridge,  Superintendent 
of  Omaha  Schools,  “the  Boy  Scouts  reduce  vice  and  crime,  build 
character,  and  deserve  the  active  cooperation  of  every  teacher” 


I 


The  regular  man  wants  the  schools  to  boom  Scouting.  Chicago  merchants 
bought  a  camp  site  which  holds  500  Scouts  during  two-week  periods. 
The  scouts  are  building  a  stone  walk,  themselves.  “A  good  turn  every  day 


